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PREFACE. 



The death of Hon. Henry Winter Davis, for many years a diBtinguished 
Bepresentative of one of the Baltimore congressional districts, created a deep 
sensation among those who had been associated with him in national legis- 
lation, and they deemed it fitting to pay to his memory nnusnal honors. They 
adopted resolutions expressive of their gpief, and invited Hon. John A. J. 
Creswell, a Senator of the United States from the State of Maryland, to deliver 
an oration on his life and character, in the hall of the House of fiepresentatives, 
on the 22d of February, a day the recurrence of which ever gives increased 
warmth to patriotic emotions. 

The hall of the House was filled by a distinguished audience to listen to the 
oration. Before eleven o^clock the galleries were crowded in every part. The 
flags above the Speaker*s desk wei*e draped in black, and other insignia of 
mourning were exhibited. An excellent portrait of the late Hon. Henry 
Winter Dayis was visible through the folds of the national banner above the 
Speaker's chur. As on the occasion of the oration on President Lincoln by 
Hon. Georoe Bancroft, the Marine band occupied the ante-room of the 
reporters* galleiy, and discoursed appropriate music. 

At twelve o'clock the senators entered, and the judges of the Supreme Court, 
preceded by Chief Justice Chase. Of the Cabinet Secretary Stanton and Sec- 
retary McCuUoch were present. After prayer by the chaplain, the Declaration 
of Independence was read by Hon. Edward McPherson, Clerk of the 
House. After the reading of the Declaration, followed by the playing of a 
dirge by the band, Hon. SCHUYLER Colfax, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, introduced the orator of the day, Hon. J. A. J. Creswell. 
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C REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX, 

■ 

SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 



Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the House of Representdtivcs, 
said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The duty has been devolved upon me 
of introducing to you the friend and fellow-member, here, of Henry 
Winter Davis, and I shall detain you but a moment from his 
address, to which you will listen with saddened interest. 

The world always appreciates and honors courage : the courage 
of Christianity, which sustained martys in the amphitheatre, at the 
stake, and on the rack ; the courage of Patriotism, which inspired 
millions in our own land to realize the historic fable of Curtius, and 
to fill up with their own bodies, if need be, the yawning chasm 
which imperiled the republic; the courage of Humanity, which is 
witnessed in the pest-house and the hospital, at the death-bed of the 
homeless and the prison-cell of the convict. But there is a courage 
of Statesmen, besides; and nobly was it illustrated by the statesman 
whose national services we commemorate to-day. Inflexibly hostile 
to oppression, whether of slaves on American soil or of republicans 
struggling in Mexico against monarchical invasion, faithful always 
to principle and liberty, championing always the cause of the down- 
trodden, fearless as he was eloquent in his avowals, he was mourned 
throughout a continent; and from the Patapsco to the Gulf the 
blessings of those who had been ready to perish followed him to his 
tomb. It is fitting, therefore, thougli dying a private citizen, that 
the nation should render him such marked and unusual honors in 
this hall, the scene of so many of his intellectual triumphs; and I 
have great pleasure in introducing to you, as the orator of the day, 
Hon. J. A. J. Creswell, his colleague in the thirty-eighth Congress, 
and now Senator from the State of Maryland. 
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HON. JOHN A. J. CRESWELL. 



My Countrymen: On the 22d day of Februairy, 1732, 
God gave to the world the highest type of humanity, in 
the person of George Washington. Combining within 
himself the better qualities of the soldier, sage, states- 
man, and patriot, alike brave, wise, discreet, and incor- 
ruptible, the common consent of mankind has awarded 
him the incomparable title of Father of his Country. 
Among all nations and in every clime the richest 
treasures of language have been exhausted in the effort 
to transmit to posterity a faithful record of his deeds. 
For him unfading laurels are secure, so long as letters 
shall survive and history shall continue to be the guide 
and teacher of civilized inen. The whole human race 
has become the self-appointed guardian of his fame, 
and the name of Washington will be ever held, over all 
the earth, to be synonymous with the highest perfection 
attainable in public or private Ufe, and coeteriial with 
that immortal love to which reason and revelation have 
together toiled to . elevate human aspirations — the love 
of libefrty, restrained and guarded by law. 

LBut in the presence of the Omnipotent how insignifi- 
cant is the proudest and the noblest of men! Even 
Washington, who alone of his kind could fill that com- 
prehensive epitome of General Henry Lee, so often on 
our lips, "First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
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hearts of his countrymen," was allowed no exemption 
from the common lot of mortals. In the sixty-eighth 
year of his age he, too, paid the debt of nature. 

The dread announcement of his demise sped over 
the land like a pestilence, burdening the very air with 
mourning, and carrying inexpressible sorrow to every 
household and every heart. The course of legislation 
was stopped in mid career to give expression to the 
grief of Congress, and by resolution, approved January 
6, 1800, the 22d of February of that year was devoted 
to national humiliation and lamentation. This is, then, 
as well a day of sorrow as a day of rejoicing. 

More recent calamities also remind us that death is 
universal king. Just ten days ago our great historian 
pronounced in this hall an impartial judgment upon the 
earthly career of him who, as savior of his country, will 
be counted as the compeer of Washington. Scarce 
have the orator's lingering tones been mellowed into 
silence, scarce has the glowing page whereon his words 
were traced lost the in^press of his passing hand, yet 
we are again called into the presence of the Inexorable 
to crown one more illustrious victim with sacrificial 
flowers. Having taken up his lifeless body, as beautiful 
as the dead Absalom, and laid it in the tomb with be- 
coming solemnity, we have assembled in the sight of 
the world to do deserved honor to the name and mem- 
ory of Henry Winter Davis, a native of Annapolis, in 
the State of Maryland, but always proudly claiming to 
be no less than a citizen of the United States of 
America. 

We have not convened in obedience to any formal 
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custom, requiring us to assume an empty show of be- 
reavement, in order that we may appear respectful to 
the departed. We who knew Henry Winter Davis 
are not content to clothe ourselves in the outward garb 
of grief, and call the semblance of mourning a fitting 
tribute to the gifted orator and statesman, so suddenly 
snatched from our midst in the full glory of his mental 
and bodily strength. We would do more than " bear 
about the mockery of woe." Prompted by a genuine 
afiection, we desire to ignore all idle and merely con- 
ventional ceremonies, and permit our stricken hearts to 
speak their spontaneous sorrow. 

Here, theu, where he sat for eight years as a Repre- 
sentative of the people; where friends have trooped 
about him, and admiring crowds have paid homage to 
his genius; where grave legislators have yielded them- 
selves willing captives to his eloquence, and liis wise 
counsel has moulded, in no small degree, the law of a 
great nation, let us, in dealing with what he has left us, 
verify the saying of Bacon, "Death openeth the good 
fame and extinguisheth envy." Remembering that he 
was a man of like passions and equally fallible with 
ourselves, let us review his life in a spirit of generous 
candor, applaud what is good, and try to profit by it; 
and if we find aught of ill, let us, so far as justice and 
truth will permit, cover it with the vail of charity and 
bury it out of sight forever. So may our survivors do 
for us. 

The subject of this address was bom on the 16th of 
August, 1817. 

His father. Rev. Henry Lyon Davis, of the Protestant 
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Episcopal church, was president of St. John's College 
at Annapolis, Maryland, and rector of St. Ann's parish. 
He was of imposing person, and great dignity and force 
of character. He was, moreover, a man of genius, and 
of varied and profound leartiing, eminently versed in 
mathematics and natural sciences, abounding in class- 
ical lore, endowed with a vast memory, and gifted with 
a concise, clear, and graceful style; rich and fluent in 
conversation, but without the least pretension to oratory 
and wholly incapable of extempore speaking. He was 
removed from the presidency of St. John's by a board 
of democratic trustees because of his federal politics; 
and, years afterward, he gave his son his only lesson in 
politics at the end of a letter, addressed to him when 
at Kenyon College, in this laconic sentence: "My son, 
beware of the follies of Jacksonism." 

His mother was Jane Brown Winter, a woman of 
elegant accomplishments and of great sweetness of 
disposition and purity of life. It might be truthfully 
said of her, that she was an exemplar for all who knew 
her. She had only two children, Henry Winter, and 
Jane, who married Rev. Edward Syle. 

The education of Henry Winter began very early, 
at home, under the care of his aunt, Elizabeth Brown 
Winter, who entertained the most rigid and exacting 
opinions in regai'd to the training of children, but who 
was withal a noble woman. He once playfully said, " I 
could read before I was four years old, though much 
against my will." When his father was removed from 
St. John's, he went to Wilmington, Delaware, but some 
time elapsed before he became settled there. Mean- 
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while, Henry Winter remained with his aunt in Alex- 
andria, Virginia. He after Wdrd went to Wilmington, 
and was there instructed under his father's supervision. 
In 1827 his father returned to Maryland and settled in 
Anne Arundel county. 

After reaching Anne Arundel, Henry Winter became 
so much devoted to out-door life that he gave small 
promise of scholarly proficiency. He affected the 
sportsman, and became a devoted disciple of Nimrod; 
accompanied always by one of his father's slaves he 
roamed the country with a huge old fowling-piece on 
his shoulder, burning powder in abundance, but doing 
little damage otherwise. While here he saw much of 
slaves and slavery, and what he saw impressed him pro- 
foundly, and laid the foundation for those opinions which 
he so heroically and constantly defended in all his after- 
life. Referring to this period, he said long afterward, 
" My familiar association with the slaves while a boy 
gave me great insight into their feelings and views. 
They spoke with freedom before a boy what they would 
have repressed before a man. They were far from 
indifferent to their condition; they felt wronged and 
sighed for freedom. They were attached to my father 
and loved me, yet they habitually spoke of the day when 
God would deliver them." 

He subsequently went to Alexandria, and was sent 
to school at Howard, near the Theological Seminary, 
and from Howard he went to Kenyon College, in Ohio, 
in the fall of 1833. 

Kenyon was then in the first year of the presidency 
of Bishop Mcllvaine. It was the centre of vast forests, 
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broken only by occasional clearings, excepting along 
the lines of the National road, and the Ohio river and 
its navigable tributaries. In this wilderness of nature, 
but garden of letters, he remained, at first in the gram- 
mar school, and then in the college, until the 6th of 
September, 1837; when at twenty years of age he 
took his degree and diploma, decorated with one of the 
honorary orations of his class, on the great day of com- 
mencement. His subject was " Scholastic Philosophy." 
At the end of the Freshman year, a change in the 
college terms gave him a vacation of three months. In- 
stead of spending it in idleness, as he might have done, 
and as most boys would have done, he availed himself 
of this interval to pursue and complete the studies of 
the Sophomore year, to which he had already given 
some attention in his spare moments. At the opening 
of the next session he pa&ed the examination for the 
Junior class. Fortunately I have his own testimony 
and opinion as to this exploit, and I give them in his 
own language: 

"It was a pretty sharp trial of resolution and dogged diligence, 
but it saved me a year of college, and indurated my powers of study 
and mental culture into a habit, and perhaps enabled me to stay 
long enough to gi'aduate. I do not recommend the example to those 
who are independently situated, for learning must fall like the 
rain in such gentle showers as to sink in if it is to be fruitful ; 
when poured on the richest soil in torrents, it not only runs off 
without strengthening vegetation, but washes away the soil itself." 

His college life was laborious and successful. The 
regular studies were prosecuted with diligence, and from 
them he derived great profit, not merely in knowledge, 
but in what is of vastly more account, the habit and 
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power of mental labor. These studies were wrought 
into his mind and made part of the intellectual sub- 
stance by the vigorous collisions of the societies in 
which he delighted. For these mimic conflicts he pre- 
pared assiduously, not in writing, but always with a 
carefully deduced logical analysis and arrangement of 
the though'ts to be developed in the order of argument, 
with a brief note of any quotation, or image, or illus- 
tration, -on the margin at the appropriate place. From 
that brief he spoke. And this was his only method of 
preparation for all the great conflicts in which he took 
part in after "life. He never wrote out his speeches 
beforehand. 

Speaking of his feelings at the end of his college 
life, he sadly said: 

"My father's death had embittered the last days of the year 
1836; and left me without a counsellor. I knew something of books, 
nothing of men, and I went forth like Adam among the wild beasts 
of the unknown wilderness of the world. My father had dedicated 
me to the ministry, but the day had gone when such dedications 
determined the lives of young men. Theology as a grave topic of 
historic and metaphysical investigation I delighted to pursue, but for 
the ministry I had no calling. I would have been idle if I could, 
for I had no ambition, but I had no fortune and I could not beg or 
starve." 

All who were acquainted with his temperament can 
well imagine what a gloomy prospect the future pre- 
sented to him, when its contemplation wrung from his 
stoical taciturnity that touching confession. 

The truth is. that from the time he entered college 
he was continually cramped for want of money. The 
negroes ate everything that was produced on the farm 
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in Anne Arundel, a gastronomic feat which they could 
easily accomplish, without ever having cause to com- 
plain of a surfeit. His aunt, herself in limited circum- 
stances, by a careful husbandry of her means, managed 
to keep him at college. Kenyon was then a manual- 
labor institution, and the boys were required to sweep 
their own rooms, make their own beds and 'fires, bring 
their own water, black their own boots, if they ever 
were blacked, and take an occasional turn at grubbing 
in the fields or working on the roads. There was no 
royal road to learning known at Kenyon in those days. 
Through all this Henry Winter Davis passed, bearing 
his part manfully; and knowing how heavily he taxed 
the slender purse of his aunt, he denied himself with 
such rigor that he succeeded, incredible as it may ap- 
pear, in bringing his total expenses, including boarding 
and tuition, within the sum of eighty dollars per annum. 
His father left an estate consisting only of some 
slaves, which were equally apportioned between him- 
self and sister. Frequent applications were made to 
purchase his slaves, but he never could be induced to 
sell them, although the proceeds would have enabled 
him to pursue his studies with ease and comfort. He 
rather sought and obtained a tutorship, and for two 
years he devoted to law and letters only the time he 
could rescue from its drudgery. In a letter, written in 
April, 1839, replying to the request of a relative who 
offered to purchase his slave Sallie,. subject to the pro- 
visions of his father's will, which manumitted her if she 
would go to Liberia, he said: "But. if she is under my 
control," (he did not know that she had been set to his 





share,) "I will not consent to the sak, though he wishes 
to purchase her subject to the will." And so Sallie 
was not sold, and Henry Winter Davis, the tutor, toiled 
on and waited. He never would hold any of his slaves 
under his authority, never would accept a cent of their 
wages, and tendered each and all of them a deed of 
absolute manumission whenever the law would allow. 
Tell me, was that man sincere in his opposition to 
slavery? How many of those who have since charged 
him with being selfish and reckless in his advocacy of 
emancipation would have shown equal devotion to prin- 
ciple? Not one; not one. Ah! the man who works 
and sujSers for his opinions' sake places his own flesh 
and blood in pledge for his integrity. 

Notwithstanding his irksome and exacting duties, he 
kept Ms eye steadily on the University of Virginia, and 
read, without assistance, a large part of its course. He 
delighted especially in the pungent pages of Tacitus 
and the glowing and brilliant, dignified and elevated 
epic of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
These were favorites which never lost their charm for 
him. When recently on a visit at my house, he stated 
in conversation that he often exercised himself in trans- 
lating from the former, and in transferring the thoughts 
of the latter into his own language, and he contended 
that the task had dispelled the popular error that 
Gibbon's style is swollen and declamatory; for he 
alleged that every effort at condensation had proved a 
failure, and that at the end of his labors the page he 
had attempted to compress had always expanded to the 
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eye, when relieved of the weighty and stringent fetters 
in which the gigantic genius of Gibbon had bound it. 

Abdiit this time — the only period when doubts beset 
him — he was tempted by a very advantageous offer to 
settle in Mississippi. He determined to atcept; but 
some kind spirit interposed to prevent the despatch of 
the final letter, and he remained in Alexandria. At 
last his aunt — second naother as she was — sold some 
land and . dedicated the proceeds to his legal studies. 
He arrived at the University of Virginia in October, 
1839. 

From that moment he entered actively and unre- 
mittingly on his course of intellectual training. While 
a boy he had become familiar, under the guidance of 
his father, with the classics of Addison, Johnson, Swift, 
Cowper, and Pope, and he now plunged into the 
domain of history. He had begun at Kenyon to make 
flanking forays into the fields of historic investigation 
which lay so invitingly •on each side of the regular 
march of his college course. As he acquired more 
information and confidence, these forays became more 
extensive and profitable. It was then the transition 
period from the shallow though graceful pages of 
Gillies, RoUin, Russel, arid Tytler, and the rabbinical 
agglomerations of Shuckford and Prideaux to the 
modem school of fi'ce, profound, and laborious investi- 
gation, which has reared immortal monuments to its 
memory in the works of Hallam, Macaulay, Grote, 
Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Niebuhr, Burisen, Schlosser, 
Thiers, and their fellows. But of the last-named none 
except Niebuhr's History of Rome and Hallam's Middle 
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Ages were accessible to him in the backwoods of Ohio. 
"Cousin's Course of the History of Modern Philosophy 
was just glittering in the horizon, and Gibbon shone 
alone as the morning star of /the day of historic research, 
which he had heralded so long. The French Revolu- 
tion he had seen only as presented in Burke's brilliant 
vituperation and Scott's Tory diatribe. A republican 
picture of the great republican revolution, the fountain 
of all that is now tolerable in Europe, had not then 
been presented on any authentic and comprehensive 
page. 

Not only these, but all historical works of value 
which the English, French, and German languages can 
furnish, with an immense amount of other intellectual 
pabulum, were eagerly gathered, consumed with vora- 
cious appetite, and thoroughly digested. Supplied at 
last with the required means, he braced himself for a 
systematic curriculum of law, and pursued it with 
marked constancy and success. While at the univer- 
sity he also took up the German and French languages 
and mastered them, and he perfected his scholarship in 
Latin and Greek. Until *his death he read all these 
languages with great facility and accuracy, and he 
always kept his Greek Testament lying on his table for 
easy reference. 

After a thorough course at the university, Mr. Davis 
entered upon the practice of the law in Alexandria, 
Virginia. He began his profession without much to 
cheer him ; but he was not the man to abandon a pur- 
suit for lack of courage. His ability and industry 
attracted attention, and before long he had acquired a 



respectable practice, which thenceforth protected him 
from all annoyances of a pecuniary nature. He toiled 
with unwearied assiduity, never appearing in the trial 
of a cause without the most elaborate and exhaustive 
preparation, and soon became known to his professional 
brethren as a valuable ally and a formidable foe. 
His natural aptitude for public affairs made itself 
manifest in due time, and some articles which he 
prepared on municipal and State poUtics gave him 
great reputation. He also published a series of news- 
paper essays, wherein he dared to question the divinity 
of slavery; and these, though at the time thought to be 
not beyond the limits of free discussion, were cited 
against him long after as evidence that he was a heretic 
in pro-slavery Virginia and Maryland. 

On the 30th of October, 1845, he married Miss Con- 
stance T. Gardiner, daughter of William C. Gardiner, 
Esq., a most accomplished and charming young lady, as 
beautiftd and as fragile as a flower. She lived to 
gladden his heart for but a few years, and then, 
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Like a lily drooping. 

She bowed her head and died." 



In 1850 he came to Baltimore, and immediately a 
high position,, professional, social, apd political, was 
awarded him. His forensic efforts at once commanded 
attention and enforced respect. The young .men of 
most ability and promise gathered about him, and made 
him the Centre of their chosen circle. He became a 
prominent member of the whig party, and was every- 
where known as the brilliant orator and successful con- 
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trovertist of the Scott campaign of 1852. The whig 
party, worn out by its many gallant but unsuccessful 
battles, was ultimately gathered to its fathers, and Mr. 
Davis led off in the American movement. He was 
elected successively to the thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth, and 
thirty-sixth Congresses by the American party from 
the fourth district of Maryland, He supported with 
great ability and zeal Mr. Fillmore for the Presidency 
in 1856, and in I860 accepted John Bell as the candi- 
date of his party, though he clearly divined and plainly 
announced that the great battle was really between 
Abraham Lincoln, as the representative of the national 
sentiment on the one ha,nd, and secession and disunion, 
in all their shades and phases, on the other. To his 
seat in the thirty-eighth Congress he was elected by 
the Unconditional Union party. 

Since the adjournment of the thirty-eighth Congress 
he has been profoundly concerned in the momentous 
public questions now pressing fol* adjustment, and he 
did not fail on several fitting occasions to give his views 
at length to the public. Nevertheless, he frequently 
alluded to his earnest desire to retreat for awhile from 
the perplexing annoyances of public life. He had 
determined upon a long visit to Europe in the coming 
spring, and had almost concluded the purchase of a 
delightful country-seat, where he hoped to recruit his 
weary brain for years to come from the exhaustless 
riches of nature. When the thirty-ninth Congress 
met, and he read of his old companions in the work of 
legislation again gathering in their halls and committee- 
rooms, I think, for at least a day or two, he felt a 



longing to be among them. During the second week 
of the session he again entered this hall, but only 
as a spectator. The greeting he received — so general, 
spontaneous, and cordial — from gentlemen on both sides 
of the House, touched his heart most sensibly. The 
crowd that gathered about him was so great that the 
party was obliged to retire to one of the larger ante- 
rooms for fear of interrupting the public business. A 
delightful interview among old friends was the reward. 
He was charmed v^dth his reception, and mentioned it 
to me v^th intense satisfaction. Little did you, gentle- 
men, then think that between you and a beloved friend 
the curtain that shrouds eternity was so soon to be 
interposed. His sickness was of about a week's dura- 
tion. ' Until the morning of the day preceding his 
death, his friends never doubted his recovery. Later 
in the day very unfavorable symptoms appeared, and all 
then realized his danger. In the evening his wife 
spoke to him of a visit, for one day, which he had 
projected, to his old friend, Mrs. S. F. Du Pont, when 
he replied, in the last words he ever uttered, "It shows 
the folly of making plans even for a day." He con- 
tinued to fail rapidly in strength until two o'clock on 
the afternoon of Saturday, the 30th of December, when 
Henky Winter Davis, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age, appeared before his God. His death confirmed 
the opinion of Sir Thomas Browne, who declared, 
"Marshaling all the horrors of death, and contemplating 
the extremities thereof, I find not anything therein able 
to daunt the courage of a man, much less a well-resolved 



Christian^ He passed away so quietly that no one 
knew the moment ofi his departure. His was — 

" A death, life sleep ; 
A gentle wafting to immortal life." 

Mr. Davis left a widow, Mrs. Nancy Davis, a daughter 
of John B. Morris, Esq., of Baltimore, and two little 
girls, who were the idols of his heart. He was married 
a second time on the 26th of January, 1857. His 
nearest surviving collateral relation is the Hon. David 
Davis, associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, who is his only cousin — german. To all 
these afflicted hearts may God be most gracious. 

Thus has the country lost one of the most able, 
eloquent, and fearless of its defenders. Called from 
this life at an age when most men are just beginning to 
command the respect and confidence of their fellows, 
he has left, nevertheless, a fame as wide as our vast 
country. He died nineteen years younger than Wash- 
. ington and eight years younger than Lincoln. At forty- 
eight years of age Washington had not seen the glories 
of Yorktown even in a vision, nor had Lincoln dreamed 
of the presidential chair ; and if they had died at that 
age they would have been comparatively unknown in 
history. Doubtless God would have raised up other 
leaders, if they had been wanting, to conduct the great 
American column, which He has chosen to be the body- 
guard of human rights and hopes, onward among the 
nations and the centuries; but in that event the 12th 
and 22d days of February would not be, as they now 
are, held sacred in our calendar. 
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Mr. Davis had gathered into his house the literary 
treasures of four languages, and Ifed reveled in spirit 
with the wise men of the ages. He had conned his 
books as jealously as a miner peering for gold, and had 
not left a panful of earth unwashed. He had collected 
the purest ore of truth and the richest gems of thought, 
until he was able to crown himself with knowledge. 
Blessed with a felicitous power of analysis and a pro- 
digious memory, he ransacked history, ancient and 
modem, sacred and profane; science, pure, empirical, 
and metaphysical ; the arts, mechaiiical and liberal ; the 
professions, law, divinity, and medicine ; poetry and the 
miscellanies of literature ; and in all these great depart- 
ments of human lore he moved as easily as most men 
do in their particular province. ' His habit was not only 
to read but to reread the best of his books frequently, 
and he was continually supplying himself with better 
editions of his favorites. In current, playful conversation 
with friends he quoted right and left, in brief and at 
length, from the classics, ancient and modem, and froiii 
the drama, tragic and comic. In his speeches, on the 
contrary, he quoted but little, and only when he seemed 
to run upon a thought already expressed by some one 
else with singular force and appositeness. He was the 
best scholar I ever met for his years and active life, and 
was surpassed by very few, excepting mere book-worms. 
He has for many yigars been engaged in collecting 
extracts from newspapers, containing the leading facts 
and public documents of the day ; but he never common- 
placed from books. His thesaurus was his head. 

I have but little personal knowledge of Mr. Davis as a 






lawyer. It was never my good fortune to be associated 
with him in the trial of a cause ; nor have I ever been 
present when he was so engaged. But at the time of 
hiis death he filled a high position at the bar, and was 
chosen to lead against the most distinguished of his 
brethren. On public and constitutional questions, as 
distinguished from those involving only private rights, 
he was a host, and in the argument of the cases which 
grew out of the adoption of the new constitution of 
Maryland he won golden laurels, and drew extraordinary 
encomiums even from his opponents in that angry 
litigation. He was thoroughly read in the decisions of 
the federal courts, and especially in those declaring 
and defining constitutional principles. 

Possessed of a mind of remarkable power, scope, and 
activity ; with an immense fund of precious information, 
ready to respond to any call* he might make upon it, 
however sudden; v^delding a system of logic formed in 
the severest school, and tried by long practice ; gifted 
with a rare command of language and an eloquence well 
nigh superhuman; ^nd withal* graced with manners the 
most accomplished and refined, and a person unusually 
handsome, graceful, and attractive. Mr. Davis entered 
public life with almost unparalleled personal advantages. 
Having boldly presented himself before the most rigorous 
tribunal in the world, he proved himself worthy of its 
favor and attention. He soon rose to the firont rank of 
debaters, and whenever he addressed the House all sides 
gave him a delighted audience. 

I shall not attempt a review of the topics discussed 
in the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth Congresses. The 




day was fast coming when contests for the Speakership 
and battles over appropriation bills, ay, even the fierce 
struggle over Kansas, would sink into insignificance, 
and Mr. Davis, with that political prescience for which 
he Was always remarkable, seemed to discern the first 
sign of the coming storm. The winds had been long 
sown, and now the whirlwind was to be reaped. The 
thirty-sixth Congress, which had opened so inauspi- 
ciously, and which his vote had saved from becoming a 
perpetuated bedliain, met for its second session on the 
3d of December, 1860, with the clouds of civil war fast 
settling dowTi upon the nation. In the hope that war 
might yet be averted, on the fourth day of the session, 
the celebrated committee of thirty-three was raised, 
with the lamented Corwin, of Ohio, as chairman, and 
Mr. Davis as the member from Maryland. When the 
committee reported, Mr. Davis sustained the majority 
report in an able speech, in which, after urging every 
argument in favor of the report, he boldly proclaimed 
his own views, and the duties of his State and country. 
In his speech of 7th February, 1861, he said: 

" I do not wisli to say one word which Will exasperate the already 
too much inflamed state of the public mind ; but I will say that the 
Copstitation of the United States, and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof, must he enforced; and they who stand across the path of that 
enforcement must either destroy the power of the United States^ or 
it will destroy them^ 

For such utterances only a small part of the people 
of his State was on that day prepared. Seduced by the 
wish, they still believed that the Union could be pre- 
served by fair and mutual concessions. They were on 
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their knees praying for peace, ignorant that bloody war 
had already girded on his sword. His language was 
then deemed too harsh and unconciliatory, and hundreds, 
I among the number, denounced him in unmeasured 
terms. Before the expiration of three months events 
had demonstrated his wisdom and our folly, and other 
paragraphs from that same speech became the fighting 
creed of the Union men of Maryland. He further said, 
on that occasion : 

" But, sir, there is one State I can speak for, and that is tHe State 
of Maryland. Confident in the strength of this great goyemment 
to protect every interest, grateful for almost a century of unalloyed 
blessings, she has fomented no agitation ; she has done no act to dis- 
turb the public peace ; she has rested in the consciousness that if 
there be wrong the Congress of the United States will remedy it ; 
and that none exists which revolution would not aggravate. 

" Mr. Speaker, I am here this day to speak, and I say that I do 
speak, for the people of Maryland, who are loyal to the United 
States; and that when my judgment is contested, I appeal to the 
people for its accuracy, and I am ready to maintain it before them. 

** In Maryland we are dull, and cannot comprehend the right of 
secession. We do not recognize the right to make a revolution by 
a vote. We do not recognize the right of Maryland to repeal the 
Constitution of the United States, and if any convention there, called 
by whatever authority, under whatever auspices, undertake to inau- 
gurate revolution, in Maryland, their authority will be« resisted and 
defied in arms on the soil of Maryland, in the name and by the 
authority of the Constitution of the United States.'' 

In January, 1861, the ensign of the Republic, while 
covering a mission of mercy, was fired on by traitors. 
In February Jefferson Davis said, at Stevenson, Ala- 
bama, " We will carry w^ar where it is easy to advance, 
where food for the sword and torch await our armies in 
the densely populated cities." In March the thirty- 
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sixth Congress, after vainly passing conciliatory resolu- 
tions by the score, among other things recommending 
the repeal of all personal liberty bills, declaring that 
there was no authority outside of the States where 
slavery was recognized to interfere with slaves or slavery 
therein, and proposing by two-thirds votes of both houses 
an amendment of the Constitution prohibiting any future 
amendment giving Congress power over slavery in the 
States, adjourned amid general terror and distress. 

Abraham Lincoln, having passed through the midst 
of his ' enemies, appeared at Washington in due time 
and delivered his inaugural^ closing w^ith these memo- 
rable words : 

"In your hands, my diBsatiefied fellow countrymen, and not in 
mine, is the momentous issue of civil war.' The government will 
not assail you. ' 

'' You can have no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. 
You can have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the government, 
while I shall have the most solemn one to ' preserve, protect, and 
defend' it. 

" I am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must 
not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not 
break, our bonds of affection. 

" The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle- 
field and patriot grave to every living hearth and hearth-stone all over 
this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again 
touched, as surely as they will be, by the better angels of our nature." 

Words which, if human hearts do not harden into 
stone, through the long ages yet to come, 

"Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off." 

The appeal was spumed ; and, in the face of its al- 
most godlike gentleness, they who already gloried in 
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their anticipated saturnalia of blood inhumanly and 
falsely stigmatized it as a declaration of war. The long- 
patient North, slow to anger, in its agony still cried, 
** My brother ; oh, my brother ! •' It remained for that 
final, ineradicable infamy of Sumter to arouse the nation 
to arms ! At last, to murder at one blow the hopes 
we had nursed so tenderly, they impiously dragged in 
the dust the glorious symbol of our national life and 
majesty, heaping dishonor upon it, and, like the sneering 
devil at the crucifixion, crying out, " Come and deliver 
thyself!" and then no man, with the heart of a man, 
who loved his country and feared his God, dared longer 
delay to prepare for that great struggle which was. des- 
tined to rock the earth. 

Poor Maryland ! .cursed with slavery, doubly cursed 
with traitors ! Mr. Davis had said that Maryland was 
loyal to the United States, and had pledged himself to 
maintain that position before the people. The time 
soon came for him to redeem his pledge. On the morn- 
ing of the 15th of April the President issued his pro- 
clamation calling a special session of Congress, which 
made an extra election necessary in Maryland. Before 
the sun of that day had gone down, this card was pro- 
mulgated : 

To the voters of tJie fourth congresnonal district of Maryland : 

I hereby announce myself as a candidate for the House of Kep- 
resentatives of the 37th Congress of the United States of America, 
upon the basis of the unconditional maintenance of the Union. 

Should my fellow- citizens of tike views manifest their preference 
for a difPtsrent candidate on that basis, it is not my purpose to em- 
barrass them. 

H. WINTER DAVIS. 
April 15, 1861. 
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But dark days were coming for Baltimore. A mob, 
systematically organized in complicity with the rebels 
at Richmond and Harper's Ferry, seized and kept in 
subjection an unsuspecting and unarmed population. from 
the 19th to the 24th of April. ,For six (lays murder 
and treason held joint sway ; and at the conclusion of 
their tragedy of horrid barbarities they gave the farce 
of holding an election for members of the house of 
delegates. 

To show the spirit that moved Mr. Davis under 
this ordeal, I cite from his letter, written on the 28th, 
to Hon. William H. Seward, the following : 

'* I Jiave been trying to collect the persons appointed scattered by 
the storm, and to compel them to take their offices or to decline. 

*' I have sought men o^ undoubted course and capacity for the 
places vacated. 

** We must show the secessionists that we are not frightened, but 
are resolved to maintain the government* in the exercise of all its 
functioi)S in Maryland. 

** We have organized a guard, who will accompany the officers and 
hold the public buildings against all the secessionists in Maryland. 

" A great re^tionbas set in. If we now act promptly the day is 
ours and the State is safe." 

* 

These matters being adjusted, he immediately took 
the field for Congress on his platform against Mr. Henry 
May, conservative Union, and in the face of an opposi- 
tion which few men have dared to encounter, he carried 
on, unremittingly from that time until the election on 
the 13th of June, the most brilliant campaign against 
open traitors, doubters, and dodgers, that unrivalled 
eloquence, courage, and activity could achieve. Every- 
where, day and night, in sunshine and storm, in the 




market-houses, at the street corners, and in the public 
halls, his voice rang out clear, loud, and defiant for the 
"unconditional maintenance" of the Union. He was 
defeated, but he sanctified the name of unconditional 
union in the vocabulary of every true Marylander. He 
gathered but 6,000 votes out of 14^000, yet the result 
was a triumph which gave him the real fruits of vic- 
tory; and he exclaimed to a friend, with laudable pride, 
" With six thousand of the workingmen of Baltimore 
on my side, won in such a contest, I defy them to take 
the State out of the Union." Though not elected, he 
never ceased his efibrts. With us it was a struggle for 
homes, hearths, and lives. He said at Brooklyn : 

** You see the conflagration from a distance ; it blisters me at my 
side. You can suprive the integrity of the nation ; we in Maryland 
would five on the side of a ^If, perpetually tending to plunge into 
its depths. It is for us life and liberty ; it is for you greatness, 
strength, and prosperity." 

Nothing appalled him; nothing deterred him. He 
said, at Baltimore, in 1861 : 

" The War Department has been taught by the misfortune at Bull 
Bun, which has broken no power nor any spirit, which bowed no 
State nor made any heart falter, which was felt as a humiliation that 
has brought forth wisdom.*' 

He also said, speaking oif the rebels, and foretelling 
his own fate, if they succeeded in Maryland : 

'* They have inaugurated an era of confiscations,' proscriptions, 
and exiles. Bead their acts of greedy confiscation, their law of 
proscriptions by the thousands. Behold the flying exiles from the 
unfriendly soil of Virginia, Tennessee, and Missouri.'" 

And SO he worked on, never abating one jot of his 
uncompromising devotion to the Union, like a second 
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Peter the Hermit, preaching a cause, as he believed, 
truly represented by insignia as sacred as the Cross, and 
for which no sacrifice, not even death, was too great. 

But his crowning glory was his leadership of the 
emancipation movement. The rebels, notwithstanding 
" My Maryland's" bloody welcome at South Mountain 
and Antietam, claimed that she must belong to their 
confederacy because of the homogeneousness of her 
institutions. They contended that the fetters of slavery 
fomaed a chain that stretched across the Potomac, and 
held in bondage not only 87,000 slaves, but 600,000 
white people also. Their constant theme was " the de- 
liverance" of Maryland. We resolved to break that last 

tie, and to take position unalterably on the side of the 

• 

Union and freedom, and thus to deal the final blow to 
the cause and support of rebellion. We organized our 
little band, almost ridiculous from its want of numbers, 
early in 1863. A Sibley tent would have held our 
whole army. Our enemies laughed us to scorn, and 
the politicians would not accept our help on any terms, 
but denied us as earnestly as Peter denied his Lord. 
Mr. Davis was our acknowledged leader, and it was in 
the heat and fury of the contest which followed that 
our hearts were welded into permanent friendship. He 
was the platform maker, and he announced it in a few 
{ lines : 

" A hearty support of the entire policy of the national administra- 
tion! including immediate emancipation I y constitutional means." 

It was very short, but it covered all the ground. 
The campaign opened by the publication of an address, 
written by Mr. Davis, to the people of Maryland, which. 
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I venture to say, is unsurpassed by any state paper pub- 
lished in this age of able state papers for the warnath 
and vigor of its diction, and the lucidity and conclusive- 
ness of ite argumentation. It is a pamphlet of tw^enty 
pages, glowing throughout with the unmistakable marks 
of his genius and patriotism, and closing with these 
worda of stirring cheer: 

" We do not doubt the result, and expect, freed from the trammels 
which now bind her, to see Maryland, at no distant day, rapidly 
advancing in a course of unexampled prosperity with her sister ^re^ 
States of the undivided and indivisible Republic/' 

Mr. Davis was ubiquitous. He was the life and soul 
of the whole contest. He arranged the order of battle, 
dictated the correspondence, wrote the important articles 
for the newspapers, and addressed all the concerted 
meetings. In short, neither his voice nor his pen rested 
in all the time of our travail. He would have no com- 
promise ; but rejected all overtures of the enemy short 
of unconditional surrender. On the Eastern Shore he 
spoke with irresistible power at Elkton, Easton, Salis- 
bury, and Snow Hill, at each of the three last-named 
towns with a crowd of wondering "American citizens of 
African descent" listening to him from afar, and looking 
upon him as if they believed him to be the serjaph 
Abdiel. His last appointment, in extreme southern 
Maryland, he filled on Friday, after which, bidding me a 
cordial God-speed, he descended from the stand, sprang 
into an open wagon awaiting him, travelled eighty miles 
through a raw night-air, reached Cambridge by daylight, 
and then crossed the Chesapeake, sixty miles, in time 
to close the campaign with one of his ringing speeches 
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in Monument square^ Baltimore, on Saturday night. In 
this, our first contest, we were completely victorious. 

But we had yet a weary way before us. The legisla- 
ture had then to pass a law calling a convention. That 
law had to be approved by a majority of the people. 
Members of the conventions had then to be elected in 
all parts of the State, and the Constitution which they 
adopted had to be carried by a majority of the popular 
vote. He allowed himself no reprieve from labor until 
all this had been accomplished. And when the rest of 
us, worn out by incessant toil, gladly sought rest, be 
went before the court of appeals to maintain every- 
thing that had been done against all comers, and did so 
triumphantly. 

Let free Maryland never forget the debt of eternal 
gratitude she owes to Henky Winter DaviS. 

If oratory means the power of presenting thoughts 
by public and sustained speech to an audience in the 
manner best adapted to win a favorable decisioh of the 
question at issue, then Mr. Davis assuredly occupied 
the highest position as an orator. He always held his 
hearers in rapt attention until he closed, and then they 
lingered about to discuss with one another what they 
had heard. I have seen a promiscuous assembly, made 
up of friends and opponents, remain exposed to a beat- 
ing rain for two hours rather than forego hearing him. 
Those who had heard him most frequently were always 
ready to make the greatest effort to hear him again. 
Even his bitterest enemies have been known to stand 
shivering on the street comers for a whole evening, 
charmed by his marvelous tongue. His stump efforts 



never fell below his high standard. He never con- 
descended to a mere attempt to amuse. He always 
spoke to instruct, to convince, and to persuade through 
the higher and better avenues to favor. I never heard 
him deliver a speech that was not worthy of being 
printed and preserved. As a stump orator he was 
unapproachable, in my estimation, and I say that with 
a clear recollection of having heard, when a boy, that 
wonder of Yankee birth and southern development, S. 
S. Prentiss. 

Mr. Davis's ripe scholarship promptly tendered to his 
thought the happiest illustrations and the most appro- 
priate forms of expression. His brain had become 
a teeming cornucopia, whence flowed in exhaustless 
profusion the most beautiful flowers and the most sub- 
stantial firuits; and yet he never indulged in excessive 
ornamentation. His taste was almost austerely chaste. 
His style was perspicuous, energetic, concise, and withal 
highly elegant. He never loaded his sentences with 
meretricious finery, or high-sounding, supernumerary 
words. When he did use the jewelry of rhetoric, he 
would quietly set a metaphor in his page or throw a 
comparison into his speech which would serve to light 
up with startling distinctness the coUossal proportions 
of his argument. Of humor he had none; but his wit 
and sarcasm at times would glitter like the brandished 
cimeter of Saladin, and, descending, would cut as keenly. 
The pathetic be never attempted; but when angered by 
a malicious assault his invective was consuming, and his 
epithets would wound like pellets of lead. Although 




gallant to the graces of expression, he always compelled 
his rhetoric to act as handmaid to his dialectics; 

Style may sometimes be an exotic; but when it is, it 
is sure to partake more and more, as years increase, of 
the peculiarities of the soil wherein it is nu^ured. But 
the style of Mr. Davis was indigenous and strongly 
marked by his individuality. Although he doubtless 
admired, and perhaps imitated, the condensation and 
dignity of Gibbon, yet it is certain that he carefully 
avoided the monotonous stateliness and the elaborate 
and ostentatious art of that most erudite historian. I 
look in vain for his model in the skeptical Gibbon, the 
cynical Bolingbroke, or the gorgeous Burke. These 
were all to him intellecttial giants; but giants of false 
belief and practice. Not even from Tacitus, upon whom 
he looked with tfee greatest favor, could he have acquired 
his burning and impressive diction. 

Henry Winter Davis was a man of fiiith, and 
beUeved in Christ and his fellow-man. His heart and 
mind were both nourished into their full dimensions 
under the fostering influences of our free institutions; 
so that, being reared a freeman, he thought and spake 
as became a freeman. No other land could have pro- 
duced such dauntless courage and such heroic devotion 
to honest conviction in a public man ; and even our land 
has produced but few rpen of his stamp and ability. 
His implicit faith in God's eternal justice, and his grand 
moral courage, imparted to him his proselyting zeal, and 
gave him that amazing, kindling power which enabled 
him to light the fires of enthusiasm wherever he touched 
the public mind. 




To show his power in extemporaneous debate, as 
well as his determined patriotism, I will introduce a 
passage from his speech of April 11, 1864, deUvered in 
the House of Representatives. You will remember 
that the end of the rebellion had not then appeared- 
Grant, with his invincible legions, had not started to exe- 
cute that greatest military movement of modem times, 
by which, after months of bloody persistence, hurling 
themselves continually against what seemed the frowning 
front of destiny, they finally drove the enemy from his 
strongholds, made Fortime herself captive, and, binding 
her to their standards, held her there imtil the surrender 
of every rebel in arms closed the war amid the exultant 
plaudits of men and angels. Our hopes had not then 
grown into victory, and we looked forward anxiously to 
the terrible march firom the Eappahannock to Rich- 
mond. Thinking that perhaps our army stood appalled 
before the great duty required of it, and that the people 
might be diverted firom their purpose to crush the 
rebeUion when they saw that it could only be acconfi- 
plished at the cost of an ocean of human blood, a call 
was made on the floor of the American Congress for a 
recognition of the southern confederacy. Speaking for 
the nation, Mr. Davis said: 

" But, Mr. Speaker, if it be said that a time may come when the 
question of recognizing the southern confederacy will have to be 
answered, I admit it. • • • • When ^the people, exhausted 
by taxation, weary of sacrifices, drained of blood, betrayed by their 
rulers, deluded by demagogues into believing that peace is the way 
to union, and submission the path to victory, shall throw down their 
arms before the advancing foe; when vast chasms across every 
State shall make it apparent to every eye, when too late to remedy 
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it, that dlviBion from the south is anarchy at the north, and that 
peace without union is the end of the Republic; then the indepen- 
dence of the south will be an accomplished fact, and gentlemen may, 
without treason to the dead Republic, rise in this migratory house, 
wherever it may then be in America, and declare themselves for 
recognizing their masters at the south rather than exterminating 
them. Until that day, in the name of the Americap nation ; in the 
name of every house in the land where there is one dead for the holy 
cause; in the name of those who stand before us in the ranks of 
battle ; in the name of the liberty our ancestors have confided to us, 
I devote to eternal execration the name of him who shall propose to 
destroy this blessed land rather than its enemies. 

"But until that time arrive it is- the judgment of the American 
people there shall be no compromise ; that ruin to ourselves or ruin 
to the southern rebels are the only alternatives. It is only by reso- 
lutions of this kind that nations can rise above great dangers and 
overcome them in crises like this. It was only by turning France 
into a camp, resolved that Europe might exterminate but should not 
subjugate her, that France is the leading empire of Europe to-day. 
It is by such a resolve that the American people, coercing a reluctant 
government to draw the sword and stake the national existence on 
the iijtegrity of the Republic, are now anything but the fragments of 
a nation before the world, the scorn and hiss of every petty tyrant. 
It is because the people of the United States, rising to the height of 
the occasion, dedicated this generation to the sword, and pouring out 
the blood of their children as of no alccount, and vowing before high 
Heaven that there ehould be no end to this conflict but ruin absolute 
or absolute triumph, that we now are what we are ; that the banner 
of the Republic, still pointing onwatd, floats proudly in the face of 
the enemy ; that vast regions are reduced to obedience to the laws, 
and that a great host in armed array now presses with steady step 
into the dark regions of the rebellion. It is only by the earnest and 
abiding resolution of the people that, whatever shall be our fate, it 
shall be grand as the American nation, worthy of that Republic which 
first trod the path of empire and made no peace but under the banners 
of victory, that the American people will survive in history. And 
that will save us. We shall succeed, and not fail. I have an abiding 
confidence in the fiimness, the patience, the endurance of the Amcri- 



can people; and, having vowed to stand in liistoiy on tbe great 
resolve to accept of nothing bat victory or ruin, victory is ours. 
And if with such heroic resolve we fall, we fall with honor, and 
transmit the name of liberty, committed to oar keeping, untarnished, 
to go down to future generations. The historian of our decline and 
fall, contemplating the ruins of the last great Republic, and drawing 
from its fate lessons of wisdom on the waywardness of men, shall 
drop a tear as he records with sorrow the vain heroism of that people 
who dedicated and sacrificed then)selves to the cause of freedom, and 
by their example will keep alive her worship in the hearts of men 
till happier generations shall learn to walk in her pathsl Yes, sir, if 
we must fall, let our last hours be stained by no weakness. If we 
must fall, let us stand amid the crash of the falling Republic and be 
buried in its ruins, so that history may take note that men lived in 
the middle of the nineteenth century worthy of a better fate, but 
chastised by Ood for the sins of their forefathers. Let the ruins of 
the Republic remain to testify to the latest generations our greatness 
and our heroism. And let Liberty, crownless and childless, sit upon 
these ruins, crying aloud in a sad wail to the nations of the world, 
' I nursed ^nd brought up children and they have rebelled against 



me.'" 



Mr. Davis's most striking characteristics were his de- 
votion to principle and his indomitable courage. There 
never was a moment when he could be truthfully charged 
with trimming or insincerity. His views were always 
clearly avowed and fearlessly maintained. He hated 
slavery, and he did not attempt to conceal it. He 
remembered the lessons of his youth, and his heart 
rebelled against the injustice of the system. His antip- 
athy was deeply grounded in his convictions, and he 
could not be dissuaded, nor frightened, nor driven from 
expressing it. 

He was not a great captain, nor a mighty ruler; he 
was only one of the people, but, nevertheless, a hero. 



Born under the flag of a nation which claimed for its 
cardinal principle of government, that all men are 
created free, yet held in abject slavery four millions of 
human beings; which erected altars to the living God, 
yet denied to creatures, formed in the image of God 
and charged with the custody of immortal souls, the 
common rights of humanity; he declared that the 
hateful inconsistency should cease to defile the prayers 
of Christians and stultify the advocates of freedom. 
No dreamer was he, no mere theorist, but a worker, 
and a strong one, who did well the work committed to 
him. He entered upon his self-imposed task when 
surrounded by slaves and slave-owners. He stood face 
to face with the iniquitous superstition, and to their 
teeth defied its worshipers. To make proselytes he 
had to conquer prejudices, correct traditions, elevate 
duty above interest, and induce men who had been the 
propagandists of slavery to become its destroyers. 
Think you his work was easy? Count the long years 
of his unequal strife; gather from the winds, which 
scattered them, the curses of his foes ; suffer under all 
the annoyances and insults which malice and falsehood 
can invent, and you will then understand how much of 
heart and hope, of courage and self-relying zeal, were 
required to make him what he was, and to qualify him 
to do what he did. And what did he? When the 
rough hand of war had stripped off the pretexts which 
enveloped the rebellion, and it became evident that 
slavery had struck at the life of the Republic, unmind- 
ful of consequences to himself, he, among the first, 
arraigned the real traitor and demanded the penalty of 
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death. The denunciations that fell upon him like a 
cloud wrapped him in a mantle of honor, and more 
truthfully than the great Roman orator he could have 
exclaimed, ^^Ego hoc animo ^emperfui^ ut invidiam 
virtute partam, gloriam nan invidiam putarem^ 

This man, so stern and inflexible in the execution of 
a purpose, so rigorous in his demands of other men in 
behalf of a principle, so indifferent to preferment and 
all base objects of pursuit, had a monitor to whom 'he 
always gave an open ear and a prompt assent. It was 
no demon like that which attended Socrates, no witch 
like that invoked by Saul, no fiend like that to which 
Faust resigned himself A vision of light and life and 
beauty flitted ever palpably before him, and wooed him 
to the perpetual service of the good and true The 
memory of a pious and beloved mother permeated his 
whole moral being, and kept warm within him the ten- 
derest affection. Hear how he wrote of her : 

*' My mother was ia lady of graceful and simple manners, fair 
complexion, blue eyes, and aubnrn liair, with a rich an^ exquisite 
voice, that still thrills my memory with the echo of its vanished 
music. She was highly educated for her day, when Annapolis was 
the focus of intellect and fashion for Maryland, and its fruits shono 
through her conversation, and colored and completed her natural 
eloquence, which my father used to say would have made her an 
orator, if it had not been thrown away on a wdman. She was the 
incarnation of all that is Christian in life and hope, in charity and 
thought, ready for every good work, herself the example of all she 
taught." 

It was the force of her precept and example that 
formed the man, and supplied him with his shield and 
buckler. His private life was spotless. His habits 



were regular and abstemious, and his practice in close 
conformity with the Episcopal church, of which he was 
a member. He invariably attended divine service on 
Sunday, and confined himself for the remainder of the 
day to a course of religious reading. If from his father 
he drew a courage and a fierce determination before 
which his enemies fled in confusion, from his mother 
he inherited those milder qualities that won for him 
frifends as true and devoted as man ever possessed. 
Some have said he was hard and dictatorial. They 
had seen him only when a high resolve had fired his 
breast, and when the gleam of battle had hghted his 
countenance. His friends saw deeper, and knew that 
beneath the exterior he assumed in his struggles with 
the world there beat a heart as pure and unsullied, as 
confiding and as gentle, as ever sanctified the domestic 
circle, or made loved ones happy. His heart reminded 
me of a spring among the hills of the Susquehanna, to 
which I often resorted in my youth ; around a part of 
it we boys had built a stone wall to protect it from out- 
rage, while on the side next home we left open a path, 
easily traveled by familiar feet, and leading straight to 
the sweet and perennial waters within. 

He lived to hear the salvos that announced, after 
more than two centuries of bondage, the redemption of 
his native State. He lived to vote for that grand act of 
enfranchisement that wiped from the escutciheon of the 
nation the leprous stain of slavery, and to know that the 
Constitution of the United States no longer recognized 
and protected property in man He lived to witness 
the triumph of his country in its desperate struggle 
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with treason, and to behold all its enemies, either wan- 
derers, like Cain, over the earth, or suppliants for mercy 
at her feet He lived to catch the first glimpse of the 
coming glory of that new era of progress that matchless 
valor had won through the blood and carnage of a thou- 
sand battle-fields. He lived, through all the storm of 
war, to see, at last) America rejuvenated, rescued firom 
the grasp of despotism, and rise victorious, with her 
garments purified and her brow radiant with the un- 
sullied light of liberty. He lived to greet the return 
of " meek-eyed peace," and then he gently laid his head 
upon her bosom, and breathed out there his noble spirit. 

The sword may rust in its scabbard, and so let it; 
but free men, with free thought and free speech, will 
wage unceasing war until truth shall be enthroned and 
sit empress of the world. Would to God that he had 
been spared to complete a life of three score and ten 
years, for the sake of his country and posterity. When 
I think of the good he would have accomplished had 
he survived for twenty years, I can say, in the language 
of Fisher Ames, " My heart, penetrated with the remem- 
brance of the man, grows liquid as I speak, and I could 
pour it out like water." 

At the portals of his tomb we may bid farewell to 
the faithful Christian, in the full assurance that a blessed 
Ufe awaits him beyond the grave. Serenely and trust- 
fully he has passed from our sight and gone down into 
the dark waters. 

** So sinks the day-star in the ocean hed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky." 





From this hall, where as scholar, statesman, and 
orator he shcine so brightly, he has disappeared forever. 
Never again w^ill he, answering to the roll-call from this 
desk, respond for his coimtry and the rights of man. 
No more shall we hear his fervid eloquence in the day 
of imminent peril, invoking us, who hold the mighty 
power of peace and wai:, to dedicate ourselves, if need 
be, to the sword, but to accept no end of ^ the conflict 
save that of absolute triumph fcr our country. He has 
gone to answer the great roll-call above, where the 
" brazen throat of war" is voiceless in the presence of 
the Prince of Peace. Let us habitually turn to his 
recorded words, and gather wisdom as from the testa- 
ment of a departed sage ; and since we were witnesses 
of his tireless devotion to the cause of human freedom, 
let us direct that on the monument which loving hearts 
and willing hands will soon erect over his remains, there 
shall be deeply engraved the figure of a bursting shackle, 
as the emblem of the faith in which he lived and died. 

For the Christian, scholar, statesman, and orator, all 
good men are mourners ; but what shall I say of that 
grief which none can share — the grief of sincere friend- 
ship? 

Oh, my friend! comforted by the belief that you, 
while Uving, deemed me worthy to be your companion, 
and loaded me with the proofs of your esteem, I shall 
fondly treasure, during my remaining years, the recol- 
lection of your smile and counsel. Lost to me is the 
strong arm whereon I have so often leaned ; but in that 
path which in time past we trod most joyfully together, 
I shall continue, as God shall give me to see my duty, 
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with unfaltering though perhaps with unskilful steps, 
right onward to the end. 

Admiring his briUiant inteUect and varied acquire* 
ments, his invincible courage and unswerving fortitude, 
glorying in his good works and fair renown, but, more 
than all, laving the man, I shall endeavor to assuage the 
bitterness of grief by applying to him those words of 
proud, though tearful, satisfaction, from which the faith- 
ful Tacitus drew consolation for the loss of that noble 
Roman whom he delighted to honor : 

" Qnidqnid ex Agricola amavimus, quidquid xnirati sumtui, manet 
mansammque est, in animis hoxnmum, in setemitate temporum, fama 
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SPEECHES AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE BAR 

OF BALTIMORE. 



( FBOlT THE BALTIMOBE AMEBICAN. ) 

On the 2d of January, at eleven o'clock, a. m., a 
meeting of the members of the Bar of Baltimore was 
assembled, to express the. deep feeling and profound 
sorrow with which, in common with every other in- 
terest of the country. Municipal, State, and National, 
they had received the announcement of the death of 
the Hon. Henry Winter Davis. 

At the hour fixed for the organization of the meet- 
ing, the large room devoted to the sittings of the 
Superior Court for Baltimore city was thronged with 
the intellect and social standing of the city, there 
being present the most distinguished representatives 
of the Bench and Bar of Baltimore, of the great and 
powerful mercantile interests and their subordinate 
relations of business life, and of the National Govern- 
ment, as recognized in the Middle Military Depart- 
ment. The dim and sombre twilight of the room 
accorded well with the saddened faces and sorrowing 
hearts that had assembled thefe to do honor, the last 
honors, to one of the noblest sons of. the State of 
Maryland. 

Hon. Judge Martin, of the Superior Court, having 

been called to the chair, and Reverdy Johnson, Jr., 
5 
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Esq., appointed Secretary of the meeting, Judge Mar- 
tin briefly and feelingly announced the cause which 
had brought them together, and inquired what action 
the meeting should take in, such solemn circum- 
stances. 

A committee of nine was accordingly appointed to 
draft resolutions stating the object of the meeting, 
its deep sympathy with the bereavement which hlEis 
thus suddenly come upon the family of the lamented 
statesman, its participation in the feeling of gloom and 
despondency almost which envelopes the hearts of his 
fellow-citizens left behind him, and the loss to the ag- 
gregated wisdom of the nation, in these stirring times, 
of his power of mental action, his sound and reliable 
judgment, and the far-extending influences of his gen- 
erous heart. 

\ The Chair appointed William Schley, Judges Giles, 
Bond, and King, Archibald Stirling, Jr., Wm. Daniel, 
R. Stockett Matthews, Hon. J. Morrison Harris, and 
Chas. J. M. Gwinn, as the committee ; which, after a 
brief absence, returned, and, through Mr. Schley, sub- 
mitted for the adoption of the meeting the following : 

Whereas, in the I^rovidence of God, our distin- 
guished brother Henrt Winter Davis has been sud- 
denly taken from us in the very midst of life ; and 

Whereas the Bench and Bar of Baltimore desire to 
testify in a becoming manner their high appreciation 
of the merits of their deceased brother, and their sin- 
cere sorrow at his death ; therefore 

Resolved^ 1st. That in the death of Henry Winter 
Davis the Maryland Bar has lost one of its brightest 
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ornaments ; an able lawyer and an honorable and dig- 
nified practitioner. 

2d. That in his death Maryland has lost one of her 
most- distinguished sons, of whom her citizens had 
cause to be justly proud, and of whose future emi- 
nence as a statesman they had good reason to cherish 
the most confident expectations. 

3d. That in his death the Nation has lost a statesman 
of enlarged and comprehensive views, which were 
maintained so resolutely, under all circumstances, 
throughout his political life, that even those who dif- 
fered from him, however widely, freely awarded to him 
the praise of political constancy and political honesty. 

4th. That we deeply sympathize with his bereaved 
family in their affliction, and respectfully tender to 
them our sincere condolence. 

5th. That these resolutions be published in the seve- 
ral papers of Baltimore city, and, by permission of the 
Court, be entered on the minutes of proceedings of the 
Superior Court of Baltimore city. 

6th. That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting, 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary, be transmitted 
to the family of the deceased. 

WILLIAM SOHLEY» 
HUGH L. BOND, 
JOHN 0. KING. . 
WILLIAM F. GILES. 
WILLIAM DANIEL, 
CHARLES J. M. GWINN, 
ARCHIBALD STIRLING, Jr., 
B. STOCKETT MATTHEWS, 
J. MORRISON HARRIS, 
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EEMAEKS OF ME. SCHLEY. 

« 

On submitting the report of the committee, Mr. 
Sohley said : 

Mr. Chairman : Whilst heartily concurring in the 
resolutions which have just been read, I should, never- 
theless, do violence to my own individual feelings, 
feelings of real sorrow and sincere regret at the death 
of our distinguished brother, if I contented myself 
with the performance of the cold duty of reporting 
these resolutioris without adding my personal tribute 
pf respect to his memory. 

Although our intercourse was but occasional, and by 
no means frequent, yet it was always friendly ; and 
although it never led to especial intimacy, it estab- 
lished between us the relations of mutual good will and 
mutual respect. But notwithstanding that our inter- 
course, professional and social, was thus limited, full 
opportunities, nevertheless, were aflForded me to form, 
as I believe, a just judgment of his character as a law- 
yer and of his qualities as a man. 

I shall, in the first place, speak of him in his profes- 
sional capacity. From conferences in consultations ; 
from my observations at the trial table, when we have 
happened to be there as colleagues or as opponents^ 
I discovered that he was deeply grounded in the 
elements of the law, and that he had great ability in 
conducting the heavy causes to which I refer. He was, 
in fact, an able lawyer, and if he had given his power- 
ful mind entirely, or even in a large degree, to his 
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profession, he would undoubtedly have attained a 
position in the rank of the foremost lawyers of our 
country. But I am apt to think that he took no delight 
in the practice of his profession. His taste was for 
other books than Coke upon Littleton and Fearne on 
Contingent Remainders. His mind was disinclined, as 
I thought, to the investigation of individual controver- 
sies, to the settlement of questions of mere meum and 
tuum. It delighted in the eager questions which 
concern the public. Nature designed him for a 
statesman. 

It is not my purpose to. speak of the political life of 
the deceased. It would be out of place to do so here, 
or at this time. It is, however, a gratifying fact, that, 
at an age comparatively early, he had, by common con- 
sent, attained a position of distinguished eminence 
among the statesmen of the country, and was con- 
fessedly one of the foremost leaders of the political 
party to which he was attached. 

In private life, our deceased brother was a refined 
and courteous gentleman. He was a man of rare 
acquirements, and of a highly cultivated taste. His dis- 
position was genial and social ; although I have heard 
it said, and not unfrequently, that he was reserved 
and haughty in his bearing. This may have been so 
latterly ; but, if so, it was the result, in a large degree, 
I am sure, of the disagreements, misunderstandings, and 
animosities inseparable from political troubles. Our 
deceased brother was not a man to bend the knee to 
any man, not even to his constituency. Feeling that 
he was acting as he thought his duty required him to 
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act, he would not humble himself to justify his conduct 
even to his friends, much less to those who were un- 
friendly. He was not a man to abandon his convictions. 
He was stern and uncompromising and fearless in the 
discharge of what he considered his duties. 

BEMAEKS OF MR. HAERI8. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Schley's remarks, J. 
Morrison Harris, Esq., said: 

Mr. Chairman : I rise to second the resolutions just 
submitted to the meeting, well impresiaed by the shock 
which the announcement of the event to which they 
refer made upon me. It met me on my return to the 
city after a week's absence, ignorant even of his sick- 
ness, with the startling force of the unexpected and the 
terrible. Within a week I had met him in the full 
enjoyment of his usual vigorous health, and had I been 
called upon to speculate upon the probable duration of 
his life, knowing as I did his regular habits and physi- 
cal vigor, I should have assigned to him many coming 
years of activity and labor. 

Little did I dream that in one brief week the shadows 
of the valley would enfold him, and the grave bar the 
prosecution of those plans of future life to which his 
ambitious and earnest nature looked forward, that all 
earthly aspirations would be checked, all human hopes 
blighted, and that in. the prime and roundness of his 
life he would so soon pass from us forever. Comply- 
ing with the request of the committee just made to me 
to speak to these reslutions, I come with no studied 
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eulogy, but to utter my houestly entertained views of 
his character and abilities. My service with him in 
Congress gave me six years of opportunity to judge 
him, and I know that I but echo the opinions of his 
peers in the arena when I style him a great man. The 
ordeal through which he passed to his high position 
was a sharp one. Circumstances had given to it ele- 
ments of unusual and marked bitterness, and yet so 
unquestionable was his ability, so large his information, 
so bold and striking his views, so evident his earnest 
and clear convictions, and so* irresistible the power of 
his eloquence, that, however men diflfered with or cen- 
sured him, he never rose to address the House that its 
members did not throng around him, and friend and 
foe alike accord to him frank and liberal praise. In all 
his relations to the House he occupied a high position, 
and while both in the committee room and upon the 
floor he made himself felt. I can say, with great satis- 
faction, that never, in the fiercest rage and bitterness 
of the Congresses in which he served, did I ever hear 
him accused of anything beyond the erroneous opinions 
which his opponents conceived him to entertain. His 
more irpportant speeches were the products of a full 
mind, and its stores of acquisition were used with a 
freshness of handling that was always novel, and applied 
with an earnest vigor that commanded willing audience 
even where it failed to enforce conviction. His argu- 
mentQ were close, compact, and terse; reasoning 
strictly, he never stopped short of logical sequences ; 
and bold and self-poised, he did not pause to estimate 
probable censure, or hold back from fear of couse- 
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quences. He appeared to have an intuitive and unfal- 
tering faith in his oWn convictions, and he wrought 
courageously for their realization. His fluency was 
wonderful, and his style of speaking carried his hearers 
with him by the very rush and impetus of the vigorous 
earnestness that marked it. He was undoubtedly an 
Orator of rare ability, and those ekillful to judge 
assigned him a foremost rank among the eloquent 
speakers of the country. 

Having achieved such a reputation, sir, in the 
National Councils, I feel that the regret at the decease 
of Mr. Davis \7ill be widespread, and that the grief of 
his friends will, be shared by many thousands in other 
parts of the land, for he had reached a distinction 
among the leading minds of the country more rapid in 
its attainment and distinctive in its character than has 

a 

been won by any other of his age in our recent politi- 
cal history. Upon his standing and ability as a lawyer 
I will not enlarge, for reference has already been made 
to it, aiid those who are to follow me will doubtless 
allude to it. I will only say that his cogent mode of 
arguing his causes, and the breadth and comprehensive- 
ness of his arguments, have won him unstinted praise 
in all the courts in which he practiced, and that in the 
Supreme Court he had gained the position of a counsel 
of commanding abilities. 

Others, sir, his more intimate personal friends, who 
saw more of him than I have lately done in the familiar 
associations of life, will speak of his social qualities and 
estimable character. Proud and self-contained in the 
matters that pressed upon him sharply in the rough 
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conflicts of public life, I. know that he was genial, viva- 
cious, and singularly agreeable in his private inter- 
course. Extensive reading, large observation, literary 
taste, and a wonderful memory, made him a most 
attractive aild pleasant companion ; and while his 
earnest nature attached his friends most strongly to him, 
they felt that differences of opinion did not beget in 
him any personal littlenesses, and that he was to be 
fully and frankly relied upon in all the professions of 
his friendships. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not longer occupy time others 
will use to better purpose; but as I look around this 
room and recall the many similar gatherings I have 
seen here in my own connection with the Bar — ^when I 
remember the many gifted and beloved men whose pre- 
sence has been lost to us forever; when I think of those 
who, in the maturity of learning and the fullness of 
honors, have descended from that Bench which you, 
sir, adorn, to the repose of the tomb; of the eloquent 
advocates whose thrilling words we shall hear no 
more ; the kindly natures to the memory of whose vir- 
tues we continue to cling; and now close my weak 
tribute of respect to the memory of him who has just 
passed with such startling swiftness into the land of 
the departed, and know that dearer to those whose 
grief our poor sympathy cannot lessen than all the 
praise he may have won in public life is and will con- 
tinue to be the knowledge that he died in the firm 
faith of a Christian man — ^I cannot but feel the solemn- 
ity of the warning this event gives to us, who, now 
surviving him, are no less liable than he to such swift 
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and unlooked-for death, and feel the silent eloquence 
with which the occasion suggests that we, too, may be 
standing on the brink of the unseen and the eternal. 

REMARKS OF MR. GWINN. 

Charles J. M. Gwinn, Esq., spoke as follows : 

Mr. Chairman : I cannot but remember how often 
in lat« years we have met to pay this tribute to the 
memory of our dead. The days are not far distant 
when tiiose who survive will assemble to render the 
same sad office to many who are here present. Some 
may perish in youth, some in mature life, and some in 
old age. Whenever we may depart, it is a consolation 
to know that kindly memories will alone survive us, 
and that the old and young will mourn as brethren 
around our graves. With this feeling we have met 
hereto-day. 

It was not my fortune to have held ctny intimate 
relations with our deceased brother. But I know 
that he was qualified, both by application and 
capacity, to have attained the highest honors of our 
profession. I know that in the House of Representa- 
tives he had earned, in the conflict of debate, a repu- 
tation seldom surpassed, and tha,t he well deserved the 
high praise which men were accustomed to pay to his 
eloquence and ability. I know that he had those rarer 
and more precious qualities which drew closely to him, 
in youth and manhood, very many friends, and that 
these qualities were singularly illustrated in his privttte 
life. In thus recalling him to your recollection, I have 
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sought, Mr. Chairman, to speak the plain and simple 
words of truth. His untimely death, and the sorrow of 
those who were nearest to him, may well awaken deep 
regret and sympathy among his brethren of the Bar. . As 
one member of your committee, I beg leave to lay this 
tribute on his grave. 

BEMABSS OF MR. MATTHEWS. 

R. Stockett Matthews, Esq., addressed the meeting 
as follows : 

Mr. Chairman: Never before in meetings similar 
to this have I felt it incumbent upon me to do 
more than to evince by my presence a cordial concur- 
rence with, our brethren in their expressions of regret 
for the loss of memb,er8 of our profession. Many of 
those who were the leaders of the Bar when my con- 
temporaries first entered its ranks have passed away, 
one by one, to the silent hamlets of the dead, which 
lie around this city of bustling and stirring life. But 
to-day we have been called to mourn the loss of one for 
whom I have been wont to cherish feelings which will 
survive the shock of sudden grief, and be the fragrance 
of recollection until my own heart shall be pulseless in 
the sluinber of death. The cultivated gentleman, the 
accomplished lawyer, was my friend. The brilliant 
and couragous statesman was the object of deeper hom- 
age than I have ever felt for any other among the 
public men of our own times. Associating with him 
upon terms of intimacy as far back as thirteen years 
ago, there was subsequently a short cessation of our 
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personal relations; and yet, through all that period, 
later and long-continued intercourse with him has 
taught me that there was no alienation of his kind 
feeUngs toward me. 

It is impossible for any one of those who saw most 
of him, and best understood his qualities of mind and 
heart, to speak of him in the language of moderate eu- 
logy. His was a rare nature ; and our respect for the 
irreproachable purity of his private life keeps pace 
with our admiration for his commanding intellect. 

In the death of Henry Winter Davis the law has 
lost one of its ablest and most ingenious interpreters, 
in whom the rarest gifts of nature were united with 
ripe scholarship, and copious and accurate legal learn- 
ing— 

*' But since he had 
The genitu to be loved — ^why let him have 
The justice to be honored in his grave." 

He was peculiarly fitted for the highest tasks of for- 
ensic labor, and brought to the discharge of the trusts 
committed to his management a profound appreciation 
of the responsibilities oif an advocate. In small, as in 
great cases, he was painstaking and exact, never trust- 
ing to the chances of the trial-table, interests which 
could be best promoted by faithful study and prepara- 
tion. No question was so complicated as to baffle his 
powers of subtle analysis, and the most abstruse prin- 
ciples were simplified by the force of his clear logic. 
He was a rapid, keen, and exhaustive thinker — ^not 
less eminent for the quickness of his perceptions than 
for the copious logic with which he illustrated every 
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subject upon which his mind was brought to bear. 
Although it was easy, at all times, to recognize in his 
diction and in his varied style the cultivation of a 
scholar of widely diversified attainments, yet his argu- 
ments in the courts were sui generis exhibitions of 
processes of pure reasoning, the creations of his own 
intellect; they were terse, vigorous, compact, and lucid, 
and their unity was seldom marred by the interpolation 
of decided cases, . 

His npblest qualities were the sincerity of his con- 
victions and the zeal and courage with which he ad- 
vanced and defended them. No man with whom it has 
been my fortune to meet, in his combination of great 
moral and mental qualities, bore any resemblance to 
him. He has left no superior as a man — and, it may 
be appropriately added, few peers, either at this bar 
or at the bar of the -Supreme Court, in which he 
achieved his highest professional distinction. As he 
was incapable of meanness in his private conduct, so in 
his professional demeanor he was always an open and 
courteous adversary, at whose hands we could expect 
nothing more and nothing less than the exertions 
which his sense of duty demanded, and his honor sanc- 
tioned in behalf of his client. 

For some years Mr. Davis has been seldom seen 
and seldom heard in our courts. Appearing only when 
retained in cases of unusual magnitude and interest, 
he leaves behind him few records of professional suc- 
cess in our midst; but he was for years a distinguished 
practitioner in Alexandria, and has left imperishable 
evidences of his abilities on the pages of the reports 




of the highest tribunal of the country. While he was 
thoroughly a lawyer, in the conirentional and honorable 
sense in which that term is applied to those who ' ' prac- 
tice the law," he rose above the narrow influences of 
mere professional training, and was capable of master- 
ing the larger questions of public import, with which, 
during the last ten years, he has been almost exclu- 
sively occupied. His fame will rest securely upon his 
reputation earned as the representative of a portion of 
the people during four sessions, of the Congress of the 
United States. In the debate of important questions 
he bore a conspicuous part, and always commanded an 
audience of the whole House. The members of the 
opposition knew that his enunciations of principles 
would always be bold and unequivocal. If his convic- 
tions led him in advance of his party, they were 
expressed uniformly with unmistakable candor and 
fuUness; and, to his lasting honor let it be said, that 
his vision swept a broader horizon than the eyes of a 
mere partisan could reach, and his unsurpassed cour- 
age lifted him to loftier attitudes than the rank and 
file of mere partisans sometimes thought it expedient 
to attempt to climb. He was the most self-reliant and 
self-poised man in the National Councils. When once 
satisfied that a certain course was to be pursued, he 
walked through it to the end, and never asked himself 
how many or how few would follow him. Dreading 
alone the condemnation of his own conscience, he 
neither omitted to do what it . dictated, nor dreaded 
the disapprobation of others. He felt that right and 
truth and justice ought to be popular, and he was their 
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champion at all times, against all odds and fearless of 
all consequences. He could dare to do what most men 
would shrink from; he could dare to leave undone a 
thousand things which men equaUy honest, but with 
coarser natures, are in the habit of thinking necessary 
to the success of a public man. No man of his age has 
attracted a larger share of public attention during the 
brief but brilliant career which has terminated so 
abruptly. In the vigor and beauty of manhood, in the 
prime and pride of intellect, the lawyer, orator, and 
statesman has been removed from our midst. His 
works do follow him. Ten thousand grateful benedic- 
tions will fall to-day upon his grave; and all over the 
length and breadth of the Republic the truest and the 
best of our countrymen are uniting with us in our 
lamentation over the sudden extinguishment of a shin- 
ing light. For this man was national in the best and 
largest sense of the term. He was an American citizen, 
and his decease is a calamity to the land. Not for 
ourselves, nor even for this generation, do we sorrow. 
He was a great man, daily growing more devoted to 
the advocacy of the progress and advancement of our 
race. His whole heart was aglow with a love of liberty; 
and the blessings which he enjoyed he generally sought 
to bestow upon all. He was a believer in the man- 
hood of men, and all his sympathies were with the 
masses of the people. It is not my judgment of his 
capacities alone upon which I rely when I speak of 
him as the greatest . citizen of our State, but I have 
been accustomed to hear the ablest and oldest of our 
statesmen speak of him as one of the greatest of our 




statesmen. He has wrought his full toil, and is at rest. 
The thorough lawyer, the genial, loyal, magnanimous 
gentleman, the incorruptible patriot, the polished de- 
bater, the bold and fearless leader, will never more be 
vexed with things ''of the earth, earthy;" and now the 
Christian has gone to reap eternal compensation for all 
that he lost and all that he suffered by his sublime 
devotion to liberty and the elevation and happiness of 
his fellow men. 

REMARKS OF MR. STIRLING. 

Archibald Stirling, Jr., Esq., rose and spoke as fol- 
lows : 

The painful feelings of my heart render the faculties 
of my mind^ amid this great calamity, so uncertain in 
their exertions, that I scarcely know what to say in this 
sorrowing assemblage. But, Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
have the grave close upon the man whose form it 
is about to envelope from human vision without tes- 
tifying, in a few words, in this professional presence, 
my estimation of his character and my feelings of 
affection toward his person and his worth. I am 
not here to speak of his public reputation. I am not 
here to refer to his public abilities as a statesman of 
the country. I am willing to let that rest with the 
judgment of his countrymen, and with the judgment 
of his profession, of which he was an illustrious mem- 
ber. But it is a gratifying fact — in the times in which 
we live, after all the struggles through which we have 
gone, after all the scenes of division and bloodshed and 
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strifes and angry passions, the influences of which have 
penetrated more or less all our.hearts — to know that in 
the august presence of justice, in the midst of the hon- 
orable profession to which we are proud to belong, 
with saddened hearts and with feelings chastened to 
kindness, it is proved, in the midst of all our differences, 
that here, in the temple of justice, and amongst the 
members of the profession, we are always ready to 
render justice to every man, no matter what may be 
our differences occurring in the other paths of life out- 
side of the profession. 

I desire to say a word here to the members of my 
profession in regard to this man as a lawyer and a 
gentleman. And I say it because, although he was 
so much older than myself, for the last ten years and 
longer, and in the midst of all this strife, we were con- 
stant and bosom companions. I know that many 
persons think that he was a hard man. It was given 
to me to know that, while he was in many respects a 
proud man, and a inan of rapid and quick temper, he was 
a man destitute of every species of personal meanness 
and of every species of personal resentment. In the 
stern influence of his convictions of right he sometimes 
became segregated from those with whom he could not 
cordially co-operate. A man who had met him day 
by day cannot but testify, as I do here to-day, that of 
those with whom he differed on the various issues that 
have divided men, he never ceased to speak personally | 
in the kindest terms ; of many that, perhaps, to-day 
regard him as little better than an enemy. Among his 
friends he displayed strong feelings, which, amongst 
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others, were sometime^ bound down and confined by a 
reserved manner, and again suddenly diffused through 
all his acts; like a stream of water in the roqk-bound 
and wintry earth which the heat of summer liberates, 
and it bursts forth not only in the quiet current, but 
in the bounding cataract; so would his heart gush out 
among his friends. 

I wish to make a remark of his purely professional 
character. And this I can say with justice, as a young 
member of the profession, to' those who are as young 
or younger than myself. It is true, as Mr. Schley has re- 
marked, that he was made for a statesman; that he had 
no special love for the persoilal contest of cases. But he 
united — what is so seldom found thus combined, and the 
want of \yhich h^s been the wreck of so many intellects 
in our profession— he united the utmost rapidity of 
thought, the utmost facility of acquiring information, 
with a habit of the most patient investigation. As a 
lawyer, although he could "see quicker than most men, 
he never contented himself with seeing quicker. - He 
never did a slip-shod thing in the profession. Such 
was the effort he manifested in the first fifteen years of 
his professional career, that, although recently so much 
removed from its circle, I have been surprised at the 
ease and facility with which, upon any special theme, 
he would ^efer to books which in all human probability 
he had not examined for ten years. I have been 
amazed that a man who had departed so far from the 
active pursuits of the profession could with such unerr- 
ing certainty go back, as he always did, to the sources 
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of that information of which in his youth he had drank 

I deeply. 

[ And this I can say for him, that in his profession he 

i was a gentleman. He did no mean thing. He never 

j took short cuts to attain his objects. He marched in 

{ the law as he marched in public life — straight forward 

i to accomplish his purposes; and he has left a bright 

j example to the young men of that power in the pro- 

j fessidn which is not to be obtained by an unworthy 

j exhibition of the small things of the profession, that is 

I not to be attained by a hasty, careless examination of 

! the books of the profession; but which, however ex- 

; alted a man's intellect and brilliant his ability and 

> rapid his thoughts, is not to be attained except by 

: a steadfast step,, and only to be safely reached by 

the maintenance always of a conscious rectitude of 

purpose and a scrupulous i*egard to purity and to 

justice. ^ 

Mr. Chairman, I know that, whatever he was in 

public life, he was in private life, in every sense, a 
cultivated Christian gentleman. I do not desire in this 
presence to speak about his religion; but I know that 
while in regard to that he was as reserved and cautious 
as he was concerning many other subjects, he had 
planted his faith firm and strong on that eternal foun- 
dation which will last when everything that is crumb- 
ling around us is gone to the dust from which it came; 
and that to-day there need not be any anxiety for him. 
Because, while we are standing mourning here to-day 
over his untimely grave, those who knew him feel a 
glad satisfaction that he has gone above the strifes of 
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this world, and that his tempestuous and earnest spirit | 
bathes to-day in the fullness of the Father's glory in 
the eternal rest of Heaven. 

Previous to putting the questioji on the adoption of | 
the resolutions, Judge Martin said : 

■ ■ ■ . 

Before submitting for the consideration of this meet- 
ing the resolutions that have, just been read, I desire 
to say that I unite' with the Bar in deeply lamenting 
the death of the late Hon. Henry Winter Davis, for 
several years a successful and distinguished member of 
the profession. 

I concur in all that has been said in praise of our 
professional brother ^as an accomplished, skillful, and 
able lawyer, with intellectual power as an advocate 
and a debater that gave him a conspicuous place among 
the most brilliant of our forensic and parliamentary 
orators, and as possessing all those qualities which 
belong to cultivated and irreproachable gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis is in all respects entitled to this last tri- 
bute of respect which we are about- to render to his 
memory, and on the adoption of the resolutipns, I shall 
direct them to be placed on the records of the court. 

Upon the adoption of the above resolutions the 
meeting immediately adjourned, to enable its members 
and participants to be present at the obsequies of the 
distinguished deceased. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN OTHER COURTS. 



IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT. 

In the United States District Court the announce- 
ment was made by William J^. Jones, Esq., United 
States District Attorney, who spoke as follows: 

> 

EEMAJIKS OF MR. JONES. 

t 

( 

Mr. Jones said : I rise, may it please your honor, 
with feelings of indescribable regret, to announce to 
this court the death of the Hon. Henry Winter Davis, 
an announcement which I little thought, one short week 
ago, it would be my painful duty to make upon the 
i:eopening of this court. - 

I little thought that he whom I saw only about a 
week ago in the full enjoyment of bodily health and 
mental vigor, with eye undimmed and physical strength 
unabated; with intellect and genius chastened and tem- 
pered by time, but wanting nothing of their original 
power and brilliancy, would now be lying only a few 
squares from us cold in death. This is, perhaps, not 
the time or the place to speak of the public acts of Mr. 
Davis; but for ten years past he has been so intimately 
associated with our public aflfairs, has been so promi- 
nent an actor in, and has so definitely made his mark 
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upon every phase of our national history, that to think 
of him at all is to call to mind his public life. 

Without detraction from the reputatioi^ of others, it 
is only fair to say that for the last ten years no man in 
Maryland attracted so large a portion of public atten- 
tion as Mr. Davis. His pplitical views were so bold 
and original, his advocacy of them so fearless and 
eloquent that men w^ere forced to admire even where 
they were unwilling to approve. Some of Mr; Davis' 
critics have said that he was not practical; and as such 
men count practicability, I grant they are correct. But 
he was pre-eminently a man of bold and original 
thought, and so furnished to other men the ideas, 
principles, and conceptions which they afterwards 
turned to practical account. What the geologist, who 
by inspiration of genius discovers the hidden and in- 
valuable ore in the bowels of the earth, is to the black- 
smith who fg^shions and uses it, such was Mr. Davis 
to the ordirxary workers in the spheres of legislative 
action and party management. 

And yet, thoroughly engrossed as Mr. Davis was in 
political life, he was never, in the common acceptation 
of that term, .a politician. He had none of the arts of 
the demagogue. He never set his sails to catch the 
popular breeze, never pandered to the popular preju- 
dice, nor was swayed by the popular passion. H,e never 

" Bent the pliant hinges- of the knee 
That thrift might follow fawning," 

His aim was always to elevate the popular feeling, 
to purify the popular taste, to see that the Government 
was so administered as to secure the greatest good to 
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the greatest number; and in prosecution of this high 
aim, he assailed every form of political corruption and 
prostitution, whether found in high places or in low. 

In looking back over the history of th« past five 
years, two sentences uttered by Mr. Davis come 
vividly to our minds. In February, 1861, he made a 
speech in the House of Representatives, in support of 
the plan of compromise proposed by the ** Committee 
of Thirty-one." After deploring the existing state of 
affairs, and expressing his hope that the day was a 
hundred years distant when the Government would be 
compelled to resort to force, he, nevertheless, candidly 
declared that **the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws passed in pursuance thereof were the 
supreme law of the land, and us such must be enforced; 
and that those who stood across the track of their en- 
forcement must either break the power* of the United 
States, or the power of the United States would crush 
them to powder." Men saw in this simple sentence 
the solution of the whole question; they felt that, 
whatever might be their feelings or prejudices, the 
path of duty was the only path of safety; that as loyal 
citizens of the United States the obligation was upon 
them to aid in the enforcement of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic. Again, in the autumn of 1863, when 
men everywhere were crying **let us have peace on 
any terms," Mr. Davis, in a speech at Philadelphia, 
thrilled the great heart of the nation by declaring that 
**the only path to peace lies across the battle-field." 
The people at once took in the splendid idea,, and 
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nerved themselves for one. more death struggle. Who 
can tell the effect of these two sentences upon the fate 
of this nation ? 

In ripe scholarship, Mr. Davis ranked among the 
foremost men of the day. His speeches, as they fell 
from his lips without revision, were models of rhetori- 
cal beauty and finish. Examples from history, adorn- 
ments from poetry, happy allusions to tl^e classics, 
graced his oratory j and yet, withal, so simple, pure, 
and natural was his style that the plainest men listened 
and hung on his words with unaffected delight. 

In his social intercourse Mr. Davis maintained all 
the elegance and cordiality of manner which has ever 
been a distinguisihed trait of the Maryland gentleman. 
He was everywhere, in public and in private, *'a man 
without fear and without reproach." Utterly devoid 
of every approach to Pharisaic pretension, he never 
failed to impress those with whom he came in contact 
with his reverence for the holy teachings of our blessed 
Christianity. And knowing, as I well do, this feature 
of his character, I am not surprised when I read in the 
daily press that he was sustained in his last hours by 
the Christian's hope. 

But to his brother members of the legal profession 
his memory will be held in highest esteem by his de- 
voted attachment to the great principles of law which 
lie at the base of our social and political institutions. 
No popular excitement, no temporary success, no 
present seeming good ever blinded him to the stern 
requirements of the law of the land. A case in point 
is furnished by the great speech made by Mr. Davis in 
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November, 1861, at" the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
where he denounced, amid the hisses of his over-zeal- 
ous audience, the illegal suspension of the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus, declared that necessity was 
the'tyrant's plea, and that the Constitution furnished 
all the means necessary for its own protection. I have 
known Mr. Davis intimately for ten years; but until 
recently I never dreamed of his almost unlimited 
knowledge of the law. For some months past I have 
been in the habit, of consulting him in every difficult 
and intricate case, and have often stood in wonder and 
amazement at the perfect ease and certainty with 
which he referred to authorities. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court were faniiliar to his ear as household 
words. 

And thus, in the very prime of life, with all his 
honors and acquirements still in .their newest gloss — 
he, the brilliant orator, statesman, and jurist, the ripe 
and elegant scholar, the accomplished gentleman, the 
pure-minded Christian, the tender and loving husband 
and father has gone from among us, and we mourn our 
loss. Yes, sir, our loss far more than his. Time could 
scarcely have added to his fame; political position could 
give no higher honors. ** What matters it if crowned 
or crownless when he fell, so as God's work was done.'' 
He threw himself with all his force into the support of 
the Government, and he lived to see its supremacy 
established over every foot of territory. He hated 
every phase of oppression, and lived to see the last 
chain broken from the feet of the last slave. He lived 
to see the nation reassert the principles of 76, and 
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start with a new lease of life. He realized in his last 
hours that the great truths of Christianity are no cun- 
ningly devised fable, but the power of God unto 
salvation. His death is our loss far more than his. I 
move this court do now adjourn. 

REMARKS OF JUDGE GILES. 

Hon. Judge Giles, of the United States District 
Court, responded to the above remarks as follows : 

The death of Mr. Davis is to us a most solemn ad- 
monition, and we should, my brethren, lay it to heart. 
But yesterday he walked our earth in the vigor of 
•middle life, with a step so elastic and an eye so bright 
that none gave more promise of a long life than he. 
To-day that eye hath lost its brightness, the right hand 
hath forgot its cunning, and the eloquent tongue is 
silent — paralyzed by the great destroyer. Mr. Davis 
but seldom appeared in this court; but whenever he 
took part in the contests of this forum, he exhibited 
talents and learning of the highest order, and an elo- 
quence which attracted the attention of all. As a 
politician he moved and controlled the matters of the 
party to which he belonged with a force and energy 
not surpassed by any leader of the Republican party. 
But no eloquence or learning can arrest the march of 
death. And what to him are now the plaudits of the 
multitude or the praise of mortal men ? They cannot 
pierce the leaden ear of death, nor awake the slum- 
berer from its pulseless sleep. So sudden and unex- 
pected a summons to one of pur number should cause 
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us all to moderate our love for the things of time, and 
to meditate often upon our lattiBr end. Our names* 
may be the first when Death shall next call his roll. 
That we may improve this sad occasion, and pay due 
respect to the memory of our departed brother, this 
court will pause in its business and adjourn for the day. 



IN THE CRIMINAL COURT. 

In the Criminal Court where a large number of the 
Members of the Bar had assembled, George C. Maund, 
Esq., State's Attorniey, announced the death of Mr. 
Davis, as follows : . 

REMARKS OF MR. MAUND. 

May it please your honor, instead of proceeding this 
morning with the trial of cases as usual, I shall perform 
the melancholy duty of moving an adjournment of this 
Court, as a mark of respect for the memory of a. dis- 
tinguished statesman and member of the Bar, who has 
recently died. 

Henry Winter Davis, in the prime of his life, in 
the full maturity of his splendid powers, has been 
snatched from our midst so suddenly, so unexpectedly, 
that, like men stunned, we are unable to realize what 
has happened. It is so short a time since his erect 
and manly form was seen here in this room moving 
amongst us, so short a time since, there from the 
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bench, at your honor's side, his v intellectual counte- 
•nance beamed upon us, that we stand in amazement 
when men tell us that Henry Winter Davis is dead. 

And yet, sir, it is the old, old lesson which the 
Divine Ruler is perpjetually teaching by his dispensa- 
tions, and which we seem never able fully to compre- 
hend — the uncertainty of human life. 

I do not propose, on this occasion, to attempt any 
careful analysis of the character and intellectual traits 
of the illustrious deceased. "^I will, however, say that, 
as a lawyer, his learning was varied and extensive, and 
his ability of the very highest order. His discussions 
of the many new and difficult questions of constitu- 
tional law, presented by the exigencies of the contest 
with the late rebellion, were always those of a master 
mind; and I think it will be found that his opinions 
upon such questions were almost invariably accepted, 
at last, as. correct by the matured judgment of the pro- 
fession and country. Had he, during the last fifteen 
years, devoted himself with any degree of exclusive- 
iiess to the practice of the law, I haVe myself no sort 
of doubt that he would have been, at the time of his 
death*, by reputation what he was in fact — one of the 
most profound and brilliant American lawyers. 

But it was not as a lawyer that Mr. Davis has been 
best known to our State and country. His fame will 
rest upon his labors in Congress, and his services there 
and elsewhere in behalf of the unity of the Republic 
and of universal emancipation. To these he conse- 
crated the energies of ms vigorous intellect, and the 
devotion of his ardent and fearless hearf. To say 
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merely that during our late struggle his name was con- 
spicaously associated with the cause of the Union and 
of emancipation in this State would, I think, be saying 
much lesg than the truth. 

Sir, I shall never forget when, in 1861, 1 saw for the 
first time his announcement of himself, through the 

r 

papers, as a candidate for Congress- From all sides in 
our happy State had come feeble utterances from loyal 
men: ** We are for the Union — if! We shall sustain 
the Union — ^ftz/^T-rand upon conditions ! " Never shall 
I forget the deliftbt with which 1 saw this brave and 
lion-hearted man step forth and, as their leader, rally 
the loyal men of the State upon the only platform on 
which it was safe or possible or patriotic for them to 
stand — that of unconditional Unionism. And not less 
prompt and decided was his action on the question of 
emancipation. In fact, the distinctive and ruling 
characteristic of the man was boldness, amazing boFd- 
n^ss and decision; and in reverting to the memorable 
events of the last five yeari^ or more, when we remem- 
ber how much this quality was needed in our public 
men, we can form some estimate of the value of the 
services rendered to his State and country by the illus- 
trious deceased. I am, myself, firmly persuaded that, 
when the transient animosities of the day shall have 
passed, and calm and dispassionate judgment of his 
actions shall be rendered, men will say of Henry 
Winter Davis, that, whatever his faults may have 
been— ^d who is without them — he was, take him all 
in all, one of ** the foremost men of all his time." 

^■ 
Mr. Maund was followed by C. Herbert Richardson, 
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Esq., Deputy State's Attorney, and Hon. C. L. L. 
Leary, each of whom referred to the professional and 
political abilities of the departed statesman, his many 
private virtues, and to the loss which the State has 
suflFered in the death of Winter Davis. 

Judge Bond, in a few remarks, expressed his deep 
sorrow at the loss of an intimate personal friend, and 
his earnest hope that the younger members of the bar 
would study and emulate the character of the deceased, 
that the State might never lack the uncompromising, 
fearless, undaunted advocates of the right that Mr. 
Davis was. 
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FUNERAL CEREMONIES, 



The funeral ceremonies of Mr. Davis took place from 
his late residence, pn St. Paul street, atone o'clock, 
p. M. During the morning, the cojB&n containing the re- 
mains of the deceased occupied the front parlor, and as 
hour after hour passed, a continuous and uninterrupted 
stream of the citizens of Baltimore and distinguished 
visitors from abroad passed before and around the 
coffin to take their last view of the features and form 
of the dead, until the hour fixed for the funeral. One 
of the peculiarities of the occasion was the large num- 
ber of respectable colored persons present, whose 
behavior manifested their warm appreciation of one 
who had often raised his eloquent voice in behalf of 
their race. 

The funeral services at the house were private, and 
consisted of the reading of the opening portions of the 
Episcopal burial service. 

PALL BEARERS. 
The pall bearers selected were : 

Chief Justice Chase, the Secretary of War, Arch. Stirling, Jr., Esq.; Hon. 
Green Clay Smith, Hon. Henry J. Blow, Hon. John A. J. Creswell, Hon. L. F. 
S. Foster, President of the United States Senate ; Judge Bond, Dr. Thos. F. 
Murdoch, Wm. J. Albert, Esq.; E. B. Petherbridge, Esq. 
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DISTmGUISHED ATTENDANTS; 

« 

Almost every department of the National,' State, 
and Municipal Governments was represented* by its 
most distinguished. supporters, among them being — 

Chief Justice Chase, Hon. Edwin M.. Stanton, Secretary of War ; Hon. Jaones 
Harlan, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. L. F. S. Foster, President United States 
Senate; Hoiv Edwin D. Morgan, Senator, New York-; Hon. S- C. Pomeroy, 
Senator, Kansas ; Hon. William Spragne, Senator, Rhode Island ; Hon. Charles 
Sumner, Senator, Massachusetts ; Hon. John A. J. Creswell, Senator, Maryland ; 
Hon. Henry J. Blow, House of Representatives ; Hon. Green Clay Smith, House 
of Representatives ; Hon. Augustus Brandeg^e, House of Representatives ; Hon* 
Glenni W. Scofield, House of Representatives ; Hon. Charles B. Phelps, House 
of Representatives ; Hon. Samuel Hooper, ^ouse of Representatives ; Hon. John 
L. Thomas, House of Representatives ; Hon. Richard Wallach, Mayor of Wash- 
ington; Judges Cartter and Clin, of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia ; Judges Swayne and Davis, of the United States Supreme Court ; 
Hon. George Ashmun, of Massachusetts ; Joseffti H. Bradley, Esq., of Wash- 
ington ; Hon. Freeman Clarjse, Comptroller of the Currency ; Major General W, 
S. Hancock, General Getty, "general Mitchell,, and General Woolley, with 
several staff- officers of this Depiiftment of the Military.. Other distinguished 
personages were Hon. Thomae Swkinn, Governor elect of Maryland ; Lienteijant 
Governor C. C Cox, of Maryland; Hon. John Lee Chapman, Mayor of this 
city, together with several membefst)ff<toe Legislature of this State arid the City 
Councils. i^, 
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. FUN]^AL PROCESSIOK 

The funeral was farmed with the family and rela- 
tives of the deceased at the head of the procession, 
followed, in order, by the distinguished personages 
from Washington above named, the officials of the 
State and city, and the friends and citizens at large 
who had assembled there. 

Having formed as above, the pr6cession moved from 
St. Paul street to Fayette, thence to Greene, along 
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Greene to German, up German to the family vault, in 
St. Paul's burial ground. 

There was collected an immense multitude of people, 
of all classes and both sexes, occupying every possible 
space of ground, and every eligible position. 

The conclusion of the burial service- was then read by 
the Rev. J. Hobart, Rector of Grace Church, accord- 
ing to the ritual of the Episcopal Church, and the coffin 
placed in the vault. The doors of death closed from 
sight the remaips of Henry Winter Davis, and sadly 
the procession and the deeply aflfected spectators turned 
slowly from the grounds and dispersed. 
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THE LATE HENRY WINTER DAVIS. 



BY THE HON. CHARLES SUMNEE. 

The death of Henry Winter Davis at this moment 
is a national calamity. His rare powers were in their 
perfect prime, and he had dedicated all that he was, 
truly and nobly, to his country. At this crisis, when 
the best statesmanship, inspired by the best courage, 
is so much needed, it is hard to part with him. 

Nature had done much for this remarkable man. 
Elegant in person, elastic in step, and winning in man- 
ner, he arrested the attention of all who saw him, and 
when he spoke the first impressions were confirmed. 
He was rapid and direct. He went straight to the 
point. He abounded in ideas. Language lent her 
charms. Among the living orators of the country he 
had few peers. Professional studies and political ex- 
perience added to his powers. Had he Kved, I know 
not what height he might have reached. Never before 
had he been so completely master of himself, and never 
before did he see so clear and glorious a line of duty. 
As the occasion was vast, so I doubt not would have 
been his efibrts He looked to nothing less than the 
complete enfranchisenient of his country, and the re- 
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demption of all the promises of our fathers in the 
Declaration of Indepeiidence. lii this cause he was a 
leader. . 

In a recent publication, he had touched this great 
question to the quick when he said, that a State which 
denied the elective franchise to a considerable portion 
of its citizens could not be considered ' * a republican 
government; " and he earnestly insisted that all such 
States should be reformed. He was right. AH honor 
to the champion. Alas ! that he is liot here to help in 
the battle which is now at hand. With what force and 
beauty, with what intensity and eloquence, he would 
have illustrated the congenial theme. 

He was earnest, and, libe all earnest men, when 
great questions are in issue, sometimes gave offense. 
It is hard to strike strong blows without leaving 
bruises. It is hard to strain the rage of a generous 
indignation so that it will not seem severe. There are 
times when severity is justice. There are times when 
gentleness will not do. Falkland in, England, and Ba- 
narve in France, were gentle in nature. Honor them 
for their virtues; but do not expect everybody to carry 
into the deadly controversy with slavery that softness 
which must surely fail. Sterner stuff is needed. Fox 
had a heart which overflowed with human kindness, 
like that of our friend; but when duty called he was 
terrible in debate. Words boiled and bubbled from his 
wrought soul, and he did not hesitate to call things by 
their right names. On one occasion the great parlia- 
mentary orator exclaimed: 

" I state it to be my firm opinion that there is not one fact asaerted in his 



Majesty's speech which is not false, nor one assertion or insinuation which is 
not unfounded." — FarliaTnentary Debates, Dec. 13, 1792. 

On another Occasion he said, in words which I seem 
almost to hear from the lips of the late representative 
of Baltimore: 

^''Oh! for the good old parliamentary word j'cd^owsy, instead of its modern 
substitute, confidence." 

This was the exclamation of Charles James Fox. It 
embodies the spirit of Henry Winter Davis. There 
were things he could not bear. Sis warm nature 
glowed at the thought of wrong or usurpation; nor 
could he check the currents of his soul, even if they 
threatened to dash against persons powerful in place 
or influence. A President like Abraham Lincoln was 
not above his, honest, fearless criticism. 

His country owes much to him. Living in a State 
which panted with the throes of the rebellion, and sur- 
rounded by a disloyal population, he was from the 
beginning austere in his patriotism. He made no com- 
promises. He stood by the flag at all hazards. And 
as the conflict deepened; he was among the foremost 
to see that slavery was the great rebel. Against 
slavery he struck. He had the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion to witness the ^rst stages of its overthrow, and he 
was girding himself for the final battle with the great 
rebel under the new form it had assumed. In striking 
against slavery, he set an example to his fellow-citizens 
everywhere. If he, whose home was in a slave State, 
and whose friends were slave-masters, could strike 
such blows, it was hard to see how citizens of other 
places, where slavery did not prevail, could hesitate. 
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Hereafter, when recent events are recorded in faithful 
annals, his name will be mentioned proudly and grate- 
fully. 

There is one community that will cherish his memory 
with especial reverence. It is his native State of 
Maryland. Among all the sOns she has given to the 
country, there is none who can be named before him. 
I do not forget William Pinkney, the finished lawyer, 
or Charles Carroll, the signer of the Declaration of 
Independence; but there is nothing in the character of 
either of these which can claim superiority over that 
of Henry Winter Davis. Hereafter, when Maryland 
is fully redeemed, and a happy people rejoices in all 
the manifold blessings which have been secured, then 
will hearts throb and eyes glisten at the mention of 
this noble name. Better for his memory than any 
triumph of genius at the bar will be his devoted cham- 
pionship of human freedom. Maryland may not now 
be ready to do fit honor to her departed son; but the 
time cannot be long postponed. Her advance in civiii- 
zation may well be measured by sympathy with his 
name. 

P. S. — Since writing this tribute to a heroic spirit, 
I have received a journal from Baltimore, published 
by colored persons, which contains his best eulogy. 
Such praise is more than ai^y other praise, for it comes 
from neighbors and wards who knew him well, and it 
is the voice of that oppressed race which he had served 
so faithfully. Better than any official order of mourn- 
ing are these artless feeling words : 
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" We are sorely grieved to chronicle the death of so great and good a man as 
Hon. Henbt Winter I) avis, who departed this life on Saturday, 30th ultimo, 
1*805, af^er a short' illness of about three days. Mr. Davis was an accomplished 
gentleman, a true patriot, and a finished statesman. He was true to his coun- 
try, and a true friend to the colored people — never faltering in the time of need. 
In Congress he fought as a hero for our people, and a€ hoine he labored assiduously' 
for the bondman, and espoused the cause of Liberty, JueHce, and Truih up to 
the time of his death. The memory of Henbt Wutteb Davis should live, in 
every colored American's heart for ages to come — and all loyal citizens should 
give his very interesting family their fuU sympathy — ^for Hekbt Winteb 
Davis, at his own peril, stood invincible for his country, knew no flag but. the 
flag of free America, even when his nearest friend would impeach him for his 
acts, and almost threaten his life. H]£nb7 Winter Davis was/rm, defying all 
prejudiced parties to dare advance ; but he was such a statesman and elocution- 
ist he kept them at bay until God, in his own time, has seen it his pleasure to 
remove him from our midst, and we humble beings can do nothing but trust 
that God, in his all- wise and tender mercy, may raise ,ere long another Henbt 
Winteb Da via," 



BY JUDGE HUGH L. BOND. 

My Dear Tilton : — ^Henry Winter Davis, who 
w8,B born in Annapolis, Maryland, the son of a Pro- 
testant Episcopal clergyman, rector of that parish, 
August, 1817, and graduated at Kenyon College, died 
suddenly in Baltimore, on Saturday, December 30, 
1865, at two o'clock p.m. 

It is the proudest satisfaction of my life to have 
known this great man intimately, and to have been one 
of a little circle who paid him all homage, and caught 
from him, in return, some share of the inspiration 
which he felt, and a measure of knowledge of the great 
principles of which he was, I was about to say, the 
audacious expounder. 
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It will be very diflficult, if not altogether impossible, 
to give the people of the North any proper idea of the 
intense sorrow which prevails in the hearts of the truly 
loyal men and women of Maryland for the loas^ of 
Winter Davis. 

They of the Nbrth admire him for his boldness, his 
depth of thought, his gallant conduct of political con- 
tests, for hi« wonderful sagacity in public measures, 
and for the commanding eloquence and fearlessness 
. with which, he expounded them. 

He . shares this admiration there, however, with 
other men not less heroic, though perhaps of less dis- 
tinguished ability. 

But in Maryland he was alone! He only of her 
public men, in the beginning of our national struggle, 
was willing to become ostracized, politically and soci- 
ally^, that he might declare uncompromising devotion 
to the country the duty of all her people, and urge 
them, by their efforts, to add energy to a contest 
which he then felt was for the life of the Republic. 
^ The people of the loyal States loved Winter Davis 
because of his self-sacrifice. 

The people of Maryland loved him because he made 
the sacrifice for them. 

The extent of this burden is not known by those 
who have .not felt its pressure during our recent con- 
flict. I daubt much if, of all his friends at the bar 
when he came to practice law in Baltimore, in 1849, 
Mr. Davis had more than one left, after the war broke 
out, of his own age, who had not deserted him and, in 
feeling or fact, joined the enemies of his country. His 
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winning manners, his elegant and refined tastes, and 
brilliant conversational ability had made him many 
friends in social life; but when the insurrection came, 
every social circle was revolutionized. Fashion joined 
hands with treason, and these acquaintances villified, 
denounced, and deserted him also. 

Poised in his own great strength, he defied them all, 
resolutely pursued the course he had determined upon, 
and won the admiration of that class of his fellow-citi- 
zens whom he had taught, in preliminary struggles, to 
love liberty and th^ir country above all the distinctions 
and blandishments of' social life. 

This letter, which I casually found to-day, (explains 
itself, and will show how defiantly on every point he 
bore himself in this social and politicaLcontest : 

Geo. W. Poeter, Esq., Secretary of Board of Trade: 

SiB: — I am informed that the President oi the Board of Trade of Baltimore, 
and the chairman and the members of its committee on commerce, whose report 
and resolutions you transmit to me, are not loyal to the United States. 

A board which selects such persons to represent it is not entitled to prefer 
any suggestions touching the national interests to the Congress of the United 
States through me, and I return the papers to yoi). 

HENRY WINTER DAVIS. 

Many persons who have casually met Mr. Davis 
have thought him reserved, and perhaps, even haughty, 
in his manners. They should remember these circum- 
stances. The hero from the field of battle is pardoned 
the faults of haste and momentary abstraction. Mr. 
Davis was for the last ten years always in the political 
arena, where the fiercest contests were being waged. 
He was almost alone. He was misunderstood by nearly 
all the newspapers of his own party at the North, and 
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traduced and villified with unanimity at the South; He 
was engaged in no struggle for' office. His. means were 
abundant, and he had no ne6d for place. He sought 
the triumph of principles merely, and with him place 
was a means to that end. 

When, in the House of Representatives, February, 
1861, he declared, **The Constitution of the United 
States, and the laws- made in pursuance thereof, are 
the supreme law of the land, and as such must be en- 
forced; and those who Stand across the track of their 
enforcement, must either break the power of the 
United States or the power of the United States will 
crush them to powder," it was at the sacrifice of almost 
every tie of social life. Every politician and public 
journal of the State was then advising neutrality; was 
speaking of following Virginia, and of States parting 
like Lot and Abraham.— ^because their herdsmen quar- 
reled. He paid no regard to this state of things. I 
have often thought, in my intercourse with him, that 
what were convictions in other men's minds was a 
sort of inspiration with him. His convictions bright- 
ened under difficulty, opposition, and fierce sti'uggle. 
When his friends were almost overcome, and began to 
doubt and revise the reasoning which led them to the 
fearful contest, his mind became more luminous, his 
determination strengthened itself, and you could not 
be with him a moment without a renewal of the zeal 
you had felt when his first suggestion enlisted you in 
in the cause. 

I well remember being in his office with one or two 
of his personal friends just before the 19th April, 1861. 
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The times were extremely sad. All Maryland appeared 
to be smitten and afflicted with the spirit of the Critten- 
den Compromise. AH the traders of Baltimore had 
visions of a great southern emporium, and of a city, 
cotton being king, which should rival New York, The 
old men were for peace on any terms. War was immi- 
nent, but no man had anticipated the spirit and cour- 
age of the northern people. 
Mr. Davis read us this card.: . 

To THE VOTEES OP THE FOUETH CoNGRESSIOKAL DISTRICT OP MARYLAND. — 

I herel)y announce myself as a candidate for the House of Representatives of 
the Thirty-seventh Congress of the United States of America, upon the basis of 
the unconditional maintenance of the Union. 

Should my fellow-Citizens of like views manifest their preference for a different 
candidate on that basis, it is not niy purpose to emharrass them. 

ApHl 15, 1861. H. WINTER DAVIS. 

He had written it in a moment, and asked oiir 
opinion respecting its publication. We had been 
through many a perilous and apparently hopeless con- 
test with him, and dreaded another.- We consented, 
not encouragingly, to this. He published it within half 
an hour, and then, single-handed and alone, without the 
aid of a solitary journal, surrounded by but few friends, 
amid the denunciations of Conservative Union men and 
the maledictions' of rebels, he carried on the most 
spirited contest with Mr. Henry May, then ofthe Con- 
servative Union party, I have ever known. At every 
market-place, in storm and rain, at the corners of- 
populous streets, the eloquent voice of this man was 
heard proclaiming that there was to be no compromise, 
and that the only road to safety was across the battle- 
field. 
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He was defeated. He gathered but six thousand 
votes, out of fourteen thousand,. in bis district; but I 
well remember his satisfaction at the result. Sj^id he, 
** with six thousand of the workingmen of. Baltimore on 
my side, won in such a contest, I defy them to take 
the State out of the Union:'' He was right ; for from 
that hour to this the men who voted for Winter Davis 
have been the backbone, mainstay, and sure defense of 
everything loyal in Maryland. 

It was by these people, that Mr. Davis was so much 
beloved. He relied on the. working classes almost 
entirely. Yet he never met them except upon the 
hustings, and there he addressed them always in such 
phrase as made his personal friends tremble for him. 

** Ydu men," I heard him once say at the corner of 
a market-house, ** did not like some of my votes, one 
of which elected Mr. Pennington, Speaker. You may 
get many men to go to Congress to be your slaves, and 
represent your whims and caprices, but if you send me, 
I shall consider your interests, but your interests as 
subordinate to the interests of the Republic." 

The last great contest in which Mr: Davis was 
engaged at home was that for emancipation in Mary- 
land. It is not too much to say that he devised every 
incipient movement, advised or wrote almost every 
paper of importance which addressed the people on 
that subject, arranged nearly every public meeting, 
and wrote every address of his party directed to this 
end. 

He devoted his whole soul to the measure. He was 
the John the Baptist of the movement. He disciplined 
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himself with severity, stripped himself of all regard for 
social and political, interests, raised his voice alone in 
the wilderness of Maryland political virtue. • He drove 
all hignear circle of friends out to the stump to debate 
it, and then he himself, with his tremendous power, in 
every country town on the eastern shore of the bay, 
where an anti-slavery > utterance had bee6 criininal for 
forty years, urged the immediate, unconditional eman- 
cipation of the negroes. As the. battle waxed fierce, 
the Conservative Union men, under the Blair influence, 
offered gradual and then compensated emancipation as 
a compromise, and finally emancipation with a system 
of apprenticeship which should soften the change from 
slave to free labor. His stout heart refused all, and 
Maryland to-day, because of his inflexible adherence to 
principle, and his indefatigable labor, has escaped the 
state of hetweenity which distinguishes Kentucky, and 
is wholly free. . This great contest, be it remembered, 
was carried on against the influence of a member of the 
Cabinet, claiming to be of Maryland, who has since 
exposed himself to the nation, but whb was then known 
in hostility to undiluted emancipation only to Winter 
Davis and his friends, and it had the generous support 
only of Ed.. M. Stanton, whose manly mind saw the 
/ issue, and with unabated zeal assisted the right. 

The story of these conflicts will, some of these days, 
become the most brilliant portions pf our national his- 
tory— ^not inferior in interest to the story of the march 
and. the battle-field. We care now only to preserve 
the personal characteristics of the great men who bore 
so noble a part in them. It is singular to us how Mr. 
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Davis was misunderstood. personally. He was one of 
the most genial and benevolent men I ever met. He 
was boisterous ofte^ in his mirth, and had a laugh which 
would fairly make the house riqg, ajid which was as 
merry as music. He was fond of company, much 
given to hospitality ; but even in social life, when with 
his guests gay and cheerful, he was always thoughtful, 
and his table-talk will be remembered byhis acquaint- 
ances as long as his public addresses." * 

He scorned everything mean, low, or debasing. He 
was unsuspicious and without guile, and those writers 
in lite Northern press who state that when affairs, after 
the dissolution of the Whig party, were crystallizing 
here, and the American party was the i'esult, Winter 
Davis ever gave countenance by word or deed to any 
violence or fraud at the polls, are but remembering 
against him the slanders by whijch his enemies then 
sought, his overthrow, enemies whom he lived to see 
utterly discredited and despised by every loyal man at 
home. 

So it is, however, by an inscrutable Providence he is 
taken, apparently ere the great battle in which he was 
engaged is half won. 

Around his bier stood weeping yesterday the highest 
judicial officers of the nation, members of the Cabinet, 
officers of the army, members of Congress, and -they 
who had most cause to mourn — the colored people of 
Baltimore. 

He had planted his faith long ago on the only sure 
foundation, and was, as manly in his Christian hope, 
and as fearless in its defense, as he was in more public 
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matters. He has died after his great services to His 
State, with one public decoration. *' The Legislature 
of Maryland," said he, in the House of Representatives, 
after his vote by which Mr. Pennington was elected 
Speaker, **the Legislature of Maryland has decorated 
me with its censure!" 

He bore the decoration proudly and defiantly, and 
lived to see the- Legislature of Maryland repentant, the 
third in point of time of all the States to abolish slavery 
forever. Sudden death teaches the shortness of life at 
all times. It is to be hoped that the young men of the 
nation, who stand around the tomb of Winter Davis, 
and would ** pluck a hair of him for memory," will 
learn even a more important lesson : that, while to 
trim with the breath of public opinion may get oflBce 
and gain, it is the business of the honest and educated 
Christian men of the country to do no such thing, but 
to stand like rocks in th^ oceai;i, stoutly resisting, until 
the currents shall set in one direction and swi&ep all the 
barriers of error and prejudice before them. 

This was his great object, and his success in this his 
imperishable renown. 

Baltimoee, January 3. 



FROM THE CINCIMTATI GAZETTE. 

Washington, January 2. 
The New Year's festivities are over, and treading 
closely on their heels comes to-day a mournful cere- 
mony in Baltimore that casts a cloud over the hearts 
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of thoughtful patriots throughout the nation. They 
are burying there the most brilliant orator and lucid 
thinker who has strengthened our national councils 
through the war for the Union. Members of the 
Supreme Court, Oabinetj Senate, House, and Bar 
have gone over as mourners at his grave, together 
witu great numbers of his undistinguished admirers, 
among whom, but for an accident, I. should have had 
an humble place. As it is, one C9/nnot well write to-day 
from Washington, without writing of Henry Winter 
Davis. ^ 

His eulogies have crowded all the organs of public 
opinion, and appeared throughout the land ; it would 
be mere impertinence to add to them here. But young 
politicians may well pause to read the lesson which. his 
death quite as loudly as his life proclaims — the triumph 
of honest and absolutely reckless devotion to convictions. 

No American statesman can be named who has bieen 
so consistently forgetful of personal consequences in 
his zeal for his. principles. When Baltimore was the 
fashionable and intellectual capital of the slavery pro- 
paganda, he defied them and organized the chaotic 
House by casting the vote of Baltimore for a Repub- 
lican Speaker. When the Legislature i;ebuked his 
action and called on him- to resign, he told them to 
carry.back their message to their masters, the people, 
before whom alone would he defend himself. When 
Baltimore was murdering Massachusetts soldiers, and 
her ** young Christians " were warning the President 
ojff of Maryland soil, he instantly announced himself a 
coercionist candidate for Congress. When the border 
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States were clamoring for especial protection to their 
slave institutions as a reward for their adherence to the 
Union, he demanded unqualified, uncompensated, eman- 
cipation ; organized the emancipation party, and^ far 
in advance of all, led the good work on to final triumph. 
When border State politicians were eagerly- looking to 
Louisiana half-and-half reconstruction, as a happy 
means of restoring amicable relations with the rebels, 
he wrote the most powerful paper of his life, iand sign- 
ing his name to it, with that of bluflF Ben. Wade, 
appealed from President and party to the people, at 
the' very time when such dissension was fatal to his 
immediate political prospects. When public men all 
over the North were standing aghast at the image of 
negro' suffrage, and not another southern man could be 
found to lisp a syllable in its favor, he electrified the 
nation by his masterly plea at Chicago for the ballot of 
all men. 

So suicidal did his course seem to mere politicianis, 
that they were forever predicting his utter downfall. 
Year after year their predictions came to nought, till 
in Maryland, men learned in their coarse way to say, 
** You can't kill Winter Davis, he has more lives than 
a cat." It was perpetually announced that he was so 
impracticable as to be utterly without strength at 
home ; yet for eight years he kept on being re-elected 
to Congress. When at last, by a trick, they forced a 
nomination when his friends were not looking for it, 
and substituted the name of a Maryland soldier for his 
on the ticket, he quietly said, ** support him," and pro- 
ceeded to fight his antagonists in the contest for the 
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Senate, and to elect his own man, Senator Cresswell, 
in a Legislature where two-thirds of the votes were 
pledged against him. At the day of his death his hold 
upon Maryland was greater than it had ever been i 
before, and no power in the State or in Washington | 
could have prevented him from coming to the Senate | 
as Mr. Reverdy Johnson's successor. 

All this he did, too, in defiance of the newspapers of 
his home, a feat accomplished, I believe, by no other 
public man in America, unless, indeed, by an Irish-ism, 
we except John Randolph, who, in -a speech in Con- 
gress, thanked God that there wasn't a newspaper 
published in his district ! , Between the leading paper 
of Baltimore — the American — and Mr. Davis, the feud 
was irreconcilable, and bitter to the last degree. Some- 
times the papers refused to make any mention of his 
speeches ; at other times they would suppress announce- 
ments of his appointments to speak. But he always 
had audiences. A few years ago he was to speak in 
Monument square. His enemies held a rival meet- i 
ing a few blocks off, the notices of which were paraded 
in all the newspapers, while, save to a few of his im- 
mediate supporters, Mr. Davis's meeting was entirely 
unknown. When he began he had scarcely a respect- 
able ward caucus to speak to. But at the big meeting, 
a few squares off, one of the orators was incautious. 
He had been denouncing Mr. Davis with vehemence, 
and the audience — for Mr. Davis was never ** popu- 
lar," in the coarse sense of that term — had been as 
vehement in their applause. *' There is the * Jacobin 
agitator,'" exclaimed the orator at last, ** speaking 
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now in Monument Square to his handful of revohi- 
tionists, but righteously shunned as a Pariah by the 
people of Kaltimore/' The eflfect was instantaneous — 
the foolish fellow had advertised a greater attraction. 
They were willing enough to listen to his denunciations 
of Davis while nothing better offered, but the moment 
they were informed that the great prator himself was 
speaking in Monument Square, they hurried down 
to hear him. In a few minutes the square was filled 
with an immense audience, hanging upon the explosive 
tones and biting sentences of Mr. Davis, while the 
rival meeting was absolutely deserted. 

When Richard Cobden died, the English aristrocracy 
by whom he had been hated beyond all men living, 
mourned over his loss as the loss of a great man 
Britain could ill afford to spare. When John Bright 
was thought to be in danger of defeat, the London 
Times came out in a noble editorial, declariog that, 
much as it abhorred his principles, it must implore his 
borough to return him, because he was too great a man 
for England to lose from her Parliament. But to 
neither was there a nobler tribute than when the Bal- 
timore American^ with the bench, the bar, the poli- 
ticians, and the public of Baltimore united in mourning 
over their great dead, who had in turn defied them all. 
Among his latest speeches in Congress was one of 
magnificent power and unsurpassed bitterness, in which 
he denounced Mr. Stanton's system of arbitrary arrests 
and military courts. Scarcely less severe at times had 
been his criticisms on Mr. Chase. But to-day Chief 
Justice Chase and Secretary Stanton are to be pall 
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bearers at his funeral, and in all the land no men 
more sincerely admired his powers or now deplore 
his loss. 

Such then, as it seems to me, is the lesson of Winter 
Davis' life — ** the triumph of absolutely reckless devo- 
tion to honest conviction." Friends and enemies 
to-day agree in paying tribute to his greatness ; and 
not the bitterest enemy tJbat ever hounded in his path 
in Baltimore .casts now, or ever cast one doubt upon 
his perfect personal integrity, or the transparent hon- 
esty of his political course. 

Mr. Davis' position in the House during the war 
was peculiar. While, perhaps, two-thirds of the mem- 
bers would express their unwillingness to follow him, 
he scarcely ever failed to carry his measures. At 
times Jie was a frequent speaker ; the House always 
reprobates much speaking, by refusing to listen to it, 
yet, of all the House, he was absolutely the only mem- 
ber who could at any moment, or under any circum- \ 
stances, command its undivided attention. I have 
seen even Thad. Stevens speaking in the midst of as 
much confusion as ever prevailed in a large primary 
school during a temporary absence of the teacher ; 
but I never saw Winter Davis address the Chair two 
minutes till there was a sudden hush among all the 
members, and every eye. was turned- from documents 
or letters to the member from Maryland. 

**I used to think yoU Black Republicans really did 
want to ruin the country," said a sincere but malignant 1 
Ohio Democrat, after listening to one of Davis' I 
speeches; **but I begin to think better of you. I J 
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abhor that man's principles, but what a noble, honest 
fellow he is." 

During the last Congress there raged a bitter conflict 
about the management of the Navy Department. Mr. 
Davis, who was an intimate friend and a warm admirer 
of the late Bear Admiral Dupont, espoused his opin- 
ions upon numerous points of dissension between him 
and the Secretary of the Navy. To give practical 
eflFect to his convictions he brought in a bill for the 
Board of Admiralty, which would have shorn the Sec- 
retary of most of his power. The Naval Committee of 
the House, under the inspiration of the Navy Depart- 
ment, made the most bitter resistance. Mr. Davjs 
had been advocating his measure, amid universal and 
almost breathless attention. Repeated interruptions 
from the members of the Naval Committee had turned 
his speech into a sparkling and fervid running debate. 
Finally the interruptions ceased, it being found dan- 
gerous work for the interrupters, and Mr. Davis con- 
cluded, the whole House gathering around him, and 
some of the most prominent of the Naval Committee 
seated just before him, and gazing up into his eyes : 

** Mr. Chairman : I wish to say that I am here to-day 
pleading the cause of the American Navy against the 
Navy Department. I am saying what four out of five 
of the officers of the Navy would say had they a voice 
in this House. I say what the ablest and leading men 
of the Navy would say to-day through the newspapers, 
were it not that the fear of exposure makes the depart- 
ment despotic. 

* * **I am not influenced by any estimate of the 
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personal value of the present Secretary or of any other 
Secretary of the Navy. Be he as respectable as he 
may, be he as honest and efficient as he may, I would 
not waste five minutes of the precious time of this 
House in eulogizing or condemning him. I look 
beyond the head of the department to the grei^it coun- 
try which that department represents. I look beyond 
the brief and flitting moments of his official life, now 
rapidly drawing to a close, if the prayer of every naval 
officer can be heard, to the day when the American 
nation will have to vindicate its power before the na- 
tions of the world, (now insidiously seeking our ruin,) 
not by stealthy depredations upon unarmed traders, 
but with a navy bearing proudly the banner of the Re- 
public over the seas, worthy to meet in arms the armed 
foes of the thirty millions of united Americans, whose 
freedom and empire it guards, and able to prove on 
some great historic day, that the Republic can neither be 
torn asunder by internal dissensions,, nor browbeat- 
en by the coalesced monarchies of Europe. 

Among the most attentive listeners was Mr. Pike, of 
Maine, a member of the Naval Committee, to whose 
own speech this was in part a reply. As the members 
themselves broke out into applause all over the floor, 
which the Speaker was powerless to restrain. Pike re- 
laxed his attitude of intense attention, and muttered 
audibly: **Well, d — n you, you are an honor to the 
Republic anyway, if you are crazy.'' Three minutes 
later he was on the floor making a heated and bitter 
reply. 

Mr. Davis, himself — intense as were all his feel- 
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ings — was foremost in his admiration for ability, wher- 
ever displayed. He made a splendid speech on the 
motion for the expulsion of Long. George Pendleton 
replied to it in one of his very best eflForts. When he 
had concluded, the first man to congratulate him, cross- 
ing half the Democratic side to do so, was Winter 
Davis. 

The great characteristics of Mr. Davis' oratory were 
its lucidity, its condensed logic, its elegant, epigram- 
atic style, its apparent spontaneity. Every sentence 
rang clear, like coin on the counter ; every proposition 
was illuminated till it shone as by starlight. It is some- 
times given to men so to express themselves after care- 
ful revision in the closet — it was the crownitig glory of 
Mr. Davis as a speaker that his ideas never reached 
his lips in any other shape. Many a nian, by placing 
Jiimself on a platform, in a position to suit himself, 
with all the accessories to his liking and ample time for 
preparation, can make a stirring speech — to Mr. Davis 
all places were alike. You never caught him unpre- 
pared. Like a finely-cut diamond, you could not turn 
him in a position or place him in a light in which he 
would not sparkle. 

Yet he was the closest of students. His private li- 
brary overflowed his study and parlors, and filled all 
the house. He was at once a fine classical scholar, and 
thoroughly conversant with the whole range of the best 
modern literature. 

He has been spoken of as unsocial. Nothing could 
be more false. Sensitively refined, it was natural that 
he should avoid many of the coarser figures that move 
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through politics, but in his own house no man was 
more genial or more hospitable- He never drank wine, 
yet his guests would rarely discoyer it, as he pressed 
on them the ripest products of the rarest vintages. He 
never smoked a cigar, but the most delicately chosen 
and fragrant Havanas were always found upon his din- 
ner table after the cloth was removed. And brilliant 
as he was in debate, those who heard him in public 
only never knew the extent and variety of his fasci- 
nating conversation,, in privatecircles and on miscella- 
neous topics. Agate. 



FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. 

By the untimely death of Henry Winter Davis the 
nation has lost one of its most promising citizens, a 
man in whom the whole country had come to recognize 
many of the highest qualities of a leader of men and 
movements, and from whose eloquence, versatile ge- 
nius, steadfast love of constitutional liberty, and noble 
courage and sincerity, it had reason to expect faithful 
and valuable service for many years to come — years 
in which his judgment would have been informed by 
experience, and his zeal tempered by responsibility. . 

Born and educated in a slave State, Mr. Dav^s was 
yet a firm and constant defender of popular liberty ; of 
a good family, and possessed of wealth, he was yet a 
democrat in the true sense of the word — a believer in 
the rights of the people. Finding his associations nat- 
urally amongst the wealthiest and most exclusive class 
of his State, he was yet, by choice, the advocate of the 
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cause of the many. Ambitious by temperament, and 
aspiring to lead men, as one who felt himself capable 
of doing it, his nature was yet so true, his instincts so 
correct, his patriotism so pure, that he never fell into 
the restless and reckless love of notoriety which led 
others in the Southern States to lift their hands against 
their country. In the spring of 1861, when the Union 
seemed already destroyed, and rebellion, triumphant 
without a blow, Mr. Davis, living in the midst of the 
secession excitement, did not hesitate to denounce it ; 
and when the traitors had prepared to carry Maryland 
out of the Union, he published this notice, as a defiance 
to the enemies and a rallying cry to the friends of the 
Union : 

" To the Voters of the Fourth Congressional district of Maryland : I hereby 
announce myself as a candidate for the House of Representatives of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress of the United States of America, upon the basis of the uncon- 
ditional maintenance of the Union. 

"Should my fellow-citizens of like views manifest their preference for a dif- 
ferent candidate, it is not my purpose to embarrass them. 

" April 15, 1861." H. Winteb Davis. 

**And then, single-handed and alone," writes his 
friend. Judge Bond, "without the aid of a solitary 
journal, surrounded by but few friends, amid the de- 
nunciations of conservative union men and the male- 
dictions of rebels, he carried on the most spirited con- 
test with Mr. Henry May, then of the conservative 
union party, I have ever known. At every market 
place, in storm and rain, at the corners of populous 
streets, the eloquent voice of this man was heard pro- 
claiming that there was to be no compromise, and that 
the only road to safety was across the battle-field. He 
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was defeated. He gathered but six thousand votes 
put of fourteen thousand in his district ; but I well re- 
member his satisfaction at the result. Said he : * With 
six thousand of the workingmen of Baltimore on my 
side, won in such a contest, I defy them to take the 
State out of the Union.' " 

A man so situated and so acting had, of course, an 
original mind. He was not moved by the waves of 
opinion which impelled his surroundings. He had the 
habit of judging and deciding for himself ; he had the 
courage to act upon his own judgments, and these were 
quickly made, because his temper was impetuous, and 
his scorn of all that is mean and wrong was deep and 
hot. He had the enthusiasm of a boy, but of a boy 
who would grow to be the noblest of men ; he had also 
the capacity of growth, and needed only years and re- 
sponsible position to ripen him into a statesman as 
sagacious as he would always have been fearless, sin- 
cere, and upright. His course during the war was at 
times thought to be erratic, and no doubt he commit- 
ted errors of judgment, but they were always errors 
on the right side, chargeable to his impatience of 
wrong, his generous love for the oppressed, and his 
hearty hatred of treason. Those who came near enough 
to him to judge him, though they were sometimes 
obliged to differ from him, and to disapprove his course, 
felt no less respect for his character, and never doubted 
either his honesty or his patriotism. 

Small and lightly, but very compactly built, with an 
almost perfect head admirably poised, and an erect and 
sturdy form, his mere presence was inspiring. His 
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manner of speech was direct, pointed, often full of sar- 
casm, always heated with the eloquence of a sincere 
purpose. A skillful lawyer, he saw quickly the weak 
points in his opponent's arguments — and he always at- 
tacked. In Congress he was listened to with pleasure, 
even by those who did ' not agree with him ; and the 
crowd of idlers who stayed about the Capitol, when 
they tired of the debate, hastened eagerly back to the 
galleries when word was brought, ** Winter Davis 
is up.'' 

By party politicians Mr. Davi^ was not much liked. 
He was to them what a balky horse is to a driver, 
or an enfant terrible in the household — a man upon 
whom they could not depend. The bonds of party sat 
very lightly upon him ; he was not fitted by temper 
or judgment to climb slowly in the regular succession, 
to follow the lead of others, in the expectation thus 
some day to lead himself. He had small respect for 
precedent and red tape ; was prompt to utter his op- 
position ; and impulsive and daring as he was, he. had 
too much self-respect to take a part for which hd was 
not made. He would have aimed rather, had he lived, 
to shape a policy, and to gather about it and himself a 
party. Time, reflection, and experience would have 
made him a most effective party leader ; and his up- 
right character, generous spirit, and faithful, uncom- 
promising love of liberty, would have been no doubt 
reflected in his policy, and imposed upon his asso- 
ciates. 

It is sad to think of a man of such great parts cut ofiF 
almost in the beginning of his career. With his abili- 
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ties and fair opportunity, any position in the Union 
was possible to him, and he Could without impertinence 
aspire to the highest. Not that he was a place-hunter ; 
he valued office and power only as a means of carrying 
out his ideas ; he loved fame, no doubt, but he would 
have gained it only by seeking to make his country 
more prosperous, more powerful, more respected 
abroad and happier at hon^e. To him we may apply 
what Milton wrote of his friend : 

" Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind,) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days." 

And, alas ! we must continue : 

*' But the fair guerdon when, we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life." « 



FROM THE KNOXVILLE WHIG. 

For the memory of no departed statesman have we 
greater reverence than that of Henry Winter Davis. 
Looking over an old copy of the Nashville Press and 
Times, we fine a beautiful tribute to his memory and 
unselfish patriotism, from the pen of Samuel C. Mercer, 
the elegant scholar and able writer who conducts this 
loyal journal. The closing sentence of the extract we 
publish has reference to John Bell, candidate of the 
** Union, the Constitution, and Enforcement of the 
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Laws " party. The allusion to Mr. Bell was inspired 
upon perusing an attack of this gentleman upon the 
character of the departed statesman, through the 
columns of the Louisville Journal : . 

** Mr. Davis planted himself upon the rock of eter- 
nal truth, and threats of personal violence, and the 
averted looks of estranged friends, had no power to 
swerve him from his sublime purpose, or shake his in- 
tegrity. He cared not for opposition, because con- 
science told him he was right, and his peerless wisdom 
and foresight assured him that his principles were des- 
tined to triumph. .Well may bereaved Maryland stand 
over the grave of her noblest son and exclaim : 

** He was the star of my nativity, 

And often marvellously hath his aspect 

Shot strength into my heart." 

I feel what I have lost 

In him. 

For he stood beside me like my youth, 

Transformed for me the real to a dream, 

Clothing the palpable and the familiar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn." 

**Thus might Maryland speak with greater truth 
than Wallenstein spoke of his friend, and inscribe upon 
the spotless shaft above him : 

" His life is bright — ^bright without spot it was, 
And cannot cease to be." 

'* Many lives are nearly twice the length of his, but 
far less useful and illustrious. The closing decade of 
Winter Davis' brief and bright career is worth more 
than half a century of service in the councils of the 
nation, ended by an abandonment of the nation in her 
hour of grievous danger." 
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PROM THE INDIANAPOLIS DAILY JOURNAL. 

Since the death of Mr. Lincoln the country has lost 
no public man whose death has produced so general a 
sorrow as that of Henry Winter Davis. Long before 
the rebellion he had been known as one of the most 
brilliant and eloquent statesmen in the Whig ranks ; 
but the noble position he took when the conspiracy : 
against the Union began to develop itself in the slave- 
holding States, and the brave and determined stand 
which he maintained in Maryland in favor of the na- 
tional cause in the darkest hours of our great strife, 
attracted to him the eyes of the nation and fixed him 
deeply in its regard. There was no compromise be- 
tween him and treason, and it could put on no guise 
that was not positively hateful to him. How thoroughly, 
too, did he come to hate slavery as the spring of the 
rebellion, and with what impregnable safeguards and 
defenses did he seek to surround those whom, in en- 
deavoring to debase, the rebellion had set free ! 

Mr. Davis was a native of Maryland, having been' 
born in Annapolis iii 1817. He was forty-eight years 
of age when he died. He was a graduate of Ken- 
yon College. He was elected a Representative from 
Maryland to the 34th, 35th and 3fith Congresses, and 
served during all that period as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. He was also elected a Rep- 
resentative to the 38th Congress, and served during 
that Congress as chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. He disclosed during the last named period an 
implacable opposition to the occupation of Mexico by 
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the French, aiW procured, by an eloquent appeal, the 
passage of a resolution through the House, asserting 
in substance that the occupation was an insult to the 
United States, which ought to be resented unless the 
French forces were immediately withdrawn. 

As a parliamentary debater, Mr. Davjs is believed to 
have had no equal during the period he served in the 
House, and his recognition by the Speaker, when it 
was understood that he sought to occupy the floor, was 
always the signal for a general rush toward his seat, 
that no word that fell from him might be lost. His 
handsome form and features, his fluent and melodious 
utterance, his graceful yet always earnest manner, 
added to the purity of purpose that seemed to beam 
from every feature, won for him the respect and ad- 
miration, not merely of those who were his political 
associates, but of his declared and warm opponents. 
He has passed from the stage in the meridian of his 
intellectual powers, and just when his friends were 
hopefully and anxiously looking forward to the day, 
which seemed to be near, when he would be crowned 
with the greater honors which he so much deserved. 

Mr. Davis was one of those rare men who not only 
win the regard, but the love of those with whom they 
mingle. Let it be said of him, too, that he was a man 
of beautiful purity of private life ; that no place was 
as dear to him as his own home ; and that from those 
private vices which too frequently soil the fame of our 
great public men he was absolutely exempt. Long, 
indeed, will he be affectionately remembered by those 
who knew him best, as long will his name be cherished 
by his countrymen. 
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FROM THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER^Boston. 

Baltimore, /arzwary 7, ,1866. 

Not only Maryland but the country has met with an 
irreparable loss in the death of Henry Winter Davis. 
As a prominent man, and a man of very decided 
opinions and deeds; a man in politics and yet no 
partisan, ever striding .in advance of the party with 
which he acted, and so laying himself open to the doubt 
and censure of friends as of foes, he has hardly had the 
justice done him to whixjh his commanding powers and 
rare integrity entitled him. The cordiality with which 
a man is hated is sometimes the best tribute to his 
worth, and the unanimity of hate which the disloyal 
element has manifested toward him, is, with me, the 
sure gauge, not merely of loyalty, but of worth. 

By far the handsomest man I have seen in Maryland, 
with manners which seemed- to me the type of the true 
chivalry, with a clear, penetrating, richly cultivated 
mind, a winning eloquence and unquestioned purity of 
life and integrity of heart, a Christian beyond forms, 
he had won his way, not only into the hearts of his 
friends, but the respect of his peers and the confidence 
of the people. Utterly independent, and without fear, 
he was a tower of strength in these latter days. I have 
never known one whose friends seemed so enthusiastic 
in their love. He broke away from all the allurements 
of family and social position, accepted the obloquy and 
the ban, and when men were oscillating in their alle- 
giance, took his stand without if or but, for ** uncon- 
ditional Union." I have heard his friends speak of it 
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as an act that thrilled when his card appeared in a daily 
journal, running thus : *' I oflFer myself as an inde- 
pendent candidate to the suflFrage of the people upon 
the basis of unconditional support of the Constitution." 

I believe this is the first time I ever wrote a word of 
eulogy for the press, but since I have been here the 
conviction has been growing that we had here a man < 
indeed — one who was magnificently human — making 
great mistakes, called impracticable, and all that, but 
one who had a single, clear aim, and was pressing 
always forward to the end,. which he saw more dis- 
tinctly than the many who blamed him. I am inclined 
to think that straight-forwardness was his grand charac- 
teristic. In every step taken by Maryland he has been 
in the advance. The people have worked up to him. 
And where he has found the people lagging, and when 
they have defeated him at the polls, he has quietly 
retreated to his studies and thoughts, waiting, in no 
bitterness, with no reproaches, till he should be again 
wanted. But recently, he has said that he had no 
heart' for his profession : his mind was crowded with 
the great questions that concerned his country. 

His funeral was private. The streets were crowded 
with syn^pathizers. The great men of the nation were 
at his pall, and, side by side with these and the promi- 
nent men of the city and State, the common laborer, 
the despised negro — many of them in tears — ^pressed 
forward to have the last look on one whom they had 
believed in as a man and trusted as a friend. The like 
has never been in this city before, and I have reason 
to know that, had a public service been allowed, there 
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would have been a demonstration that would have sur- 
prised the city. 

The loss is national as well as local. Though not in 
the national councils, he was a power behind them, and 
his great courage gave strength to those who needed 
it. A fitting tribute was paid his memory at the last 
meeting of the Maryland Historical Society, at which 
he was himself to have read a paper on the history of 
emancipation in Maryland. 

J. F. M. W. 



PROM THE ISTEW YORK TRIBUlSrE. 

The boldest and most brilliant poJitioian, lawyer, ora- 
tor, statesman, of Maryland, died on Saturday, at Balti- 
more, very suddenly, of pneumonia. It is long since 
any man of his State filled so large a place in the public 
eye as Henry Winter Davis. His distinction, how- 
ever, is due to himself rather than to his career. He 
held no high office, entered Congress, only ten years 
ago, was twice re-elected, defeated for a renomination, 
and was forty-eight years old at his death. At the bar 
he was distinguished longer than in politics. His 
intellect was admirably suited to his profession — keen, 
inventive, salient, and with that power of continuous 
thought which is essential to every man that has to do 
with affairs of the forum or of the street. Above all, 
he had courage ; courage to think and courage to speak. 
He had convictions, and was bold in pursuing them to 
their consequences. His fidelity to ideas was one of 
13 
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his most admirable traits, and when it came to be 
applied in politics, and to make itself known on the 
floor of Congress, his unflinching integrity often assumed 
the appearance of audacity. Such a man could not 
fail to make his mark and to command respect. Accord- 
ingly, when he spoke, the House, which listens to few, 
listened to him. By nature self-reliant, he seldom per- \ 
mitted the opinions of others, even of his friends, to j 
influence his own resolution ; hence he grew to be j 
thought as a politician self-willed, and, by those who j 
made expediency their cardinal doctrine, to be de- 
nounced as impracticable. Little cared he. In. 1859 
he avowed his entire independence of pro-slavery des- 
potism by voting for Mr. Pennington, the Republican 
candidate for Speaker. The act drew down on him a 
storm of reproach and abuse. The Legislature of his 
own State passed a resolution that he had misrepre- 
sented Maryland and forfeited the confidence of her 
people. In a speech made in Committee of the Whole 
in the House immediately after, he told the members 
of the Maryland Legislature to take their message back 
to their masters, for only to their masters, the people, 
would he reply! In a still higher key, he declared 
that he should rejoice if his duty to his country could \ 
always be made to square with the interests of his 
immediate constituents, but there might be occasions 
when it would be necessary to consider the welfare of 
the nation, and disi'egard the wishes of those who 
elected him. 

Naturally, a man who talked in that strain found 
enemies to misrepresent and assail him at home. Nor 
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was he one to court popularity by the common arts of 
the politician. Like Burke, he had no arts but manly 
arts. When it was doubtful whether his renomination 
could be secured, he told a delegation of friends who 
waited on him that if the people in his district wanted 
him as representative, he was willing to serve them in 
his own way ; if they did not want him, they might 
choose somebody who would serve them in their way. 
When his State stood ready to plunge into secession, he 
resisted that madness with his utmost zeal and ability. 
He was not merely true to the Union, he was true to 
freedom. Representing a slave State and a border 
State, he was, nevertheless^ conspicuous in Congress 
for his uncompromising radicalism, his early advocacy 
of emancipation, of arming the negroes, and of every 
measure that looked to the establishment of a perma- 
nently free Union. His great speech at Chicago last 
summer — we believe his larft speech — was for negro 
suflFrage. His southern birth and education, his politi- 
cal hopes, which were always high, and his professional 
interests, to which he was much attached, weighed af 
nothing against his faith in the principles of the Dec- 
laration, of humanity, of freedom, and of equal rights. 
This is not an hour when the country can aflford to lose 
him. 

He was born in 1817, at Annapolis, Maryland, 
graduated at Kenyon College, was bred a lawyer and 
a Whig, entered Congress in 1855, was re-elected, was 
chosen again to the 38th Congress, 1863 to 1865, and 
served during those years as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. He was as aristocratic in his 
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feelings and tastes as he was democratic by conviction 
and in public life ; of elegant person, with a refined face 
and intellectual head, of wide and generous culture, a 
ready, swift, and brilliant speaker, aggressive, fitted to 
shine in debate and in opposition, and of the most win- 
ning and graceful personal characteristics. 



PROM THE BALTIMORE TRAN'SCRIPT. 

[communicated.] 

*' He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer." 

Messrs. Editors : One of the privileges belonging to 
the independent press is .to throw oflF the trammels of 
prejudice, and (if not permitted, by either feelings or 
propriety, to indulge at this time in adverse criticism 
upon the political acts of an able opponent, now ** cold 
in death,") to do appropriate justice to his history, men- 
ial power, and personal qualities. 

Henry Winter Davis came to Baltimore from his 
home in a neighboring State, in 1849 or 1850, and estab- 
lished a law office in this city, in Fayette street, imme- 
diately in the rear of Senator Johnson's family man- 
sion. His first essay as a political orator was at a mass 
meeting under the auspices of the Young Whig (Reu- 
benite) Association of Western Baltimore, at the Lex- 
ington Market Space, in 1850. This speech was one 
of his most brilliant efforts at stump oratory, and at 
once secured him a reputation among the workers in 






the old Whig party as well as with the public. Some 
four years afterwards, .when the ' American (Know- 
Nothing) party came into existence and power, Mr. 
Davis became its leading advocate and chief favorite. 
To that party he owed his election and returns to Con- 
gress, and if he had been less ** lofty and sour" to the 
multitude, he doubtless would have been their chief 
** among ten thousand" until the day of his death. 
More politic men supplanted him at last, and he was 
forced into retirement by his own party when they held 
the **game in their own hands." 

As a congressional speaker, Mr. Davis ranked with 
the finest orators of the present day. He always had 
and held the attention of Congress, and no matter how 
late in the day he spoke, the House was thronged, and 
the Senate Chamber poured into the Hall of Congress 
its members and its listeners, to hear **the gentleman 
from Maryland.", In securing the respect and atten- 
tion of the House, on all occasions, he had only a few 
peers. Alexander H. Stephens, John C. Breckinridge, 
and S. S. Cox are all that we care now to recall. Upon 
his side of the House Mr. Davis was undoubtedly the 
*' foremost man." The Republican party owed hiln 
much, but, like all men struggling against the dominant 
sentiment of his home, and sacrificing himself in many 
respects to serve his own convictions, he realized **how 
much sharper than a serpent's tooth " is an ungrateful 
party. 

He was an outspoken opponent of the military trials 
of civilians. Enormous fees were proffered him, but 
he invariably refused to act as counsel before any court 
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which he knew to be illegally constituted. Such action 
he believed to be moral perjury. Had he been more 
pliant, he would have fattened off those fees, as he 
'* held fortune within his grasp.'' His influence, with 
his ability, could have secured much success, and a con- 
sequent vast return for his services. He lived and died 
poor, leaving no property of any value, save what 
belonged to his wife through inheritance. 

As a scholar, Mr. Davis ranked with the first. His 
library is alike select and large, and to the day of his 
death he was a hard student. 

As a. lawyer, he held an eminent position, but was 
not available when sharp practice became necessary to 
success. 

To comparative strangers, Mr. Davis was not an 
attractive man. With such his manners were repel- 
ling, whilst to friends they were most winning. This 
quality alienated many of his ardent supporters, who, 
when they sought his acquaintance, found a cold wel- 
come. He could not ** mountebank their loves." 
** Honor and policy were not unsevered friends'' with 
him. ** He would not buy their favor at the price of 
oHe fair word," if his heart and temper were not so 
inclined. Volumnia and Menenius were never more 
earnest in tutoring Coriolanus how to win the Roman 
rabble than Mr. Davis's personal friends were in trying 
to make him mend his manners to the multitude in 
Baltimore, with a similar result. 

In all the relations of life, Mr. Davis bore the highest 
character. As a son, husband, and father he was alike 
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affectionate, tender, and sincere. His fame is spotless 
as a private gentleman and a pure man. 

Of the men of his party he was among, if not the 
first. Differing widely as we do from him as a conserva- 
tive upon many questions of a political character, we 
have said this much in justice to him as a ripe scholar, 
a brilliant orator, and an eminent member of the always 
distinguished Maryland bar. 

" His glory not extenuated wherein he was worthy, 
Nor his offenses enforced." 



FROM THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIREK. 

Had the late Hon. Henry Winter Davis, of Mary- 
land, been educated a soldier, 

" The flinty and steel couch of war" 

would to him have been, in the severest campaigns, 
the longest marches, or after the most desperate battles, 

*' A thrice driven bed of down." 

Mr. Davis^s nature was eminently hardy. Resolution 
was in his port, indomitable energy and perseverance 
shone in his every glance, and in every accent of his 
eloquent tongue, the pride, the courage, and the swell- 
ing manhood of leadership rang out in the grandest 
tones. He never wavered. After he had locked a 
determination in his breast it could not be torn out by 
any power on earth. It was diflScult to lead, impossi- 
ble to drive him. With the strong men of his own 
political way of thinking, Mr. Davis was often at odds; 
frequently because they were just endeavoring to crys- 
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tallize around certain theories, while he had traveled 
directly to his " conclusions, and had clinched them so 
firmly that any eflfort to shake them seemed as trivial 
as for a child to attempt to uproot an oak of the growth 
of centuries. While the issues made by the American 
party were uppermost, Henry Winter Davis led a 
band of followers in Maryland as devoted as any par- 
tisans who ever followed a crusader or discoverer, or 
who ever flung themselves into a deadly Ibreach at a 
lost conflict. His battle-cry rang above the tumult in 
tones as bold and fierce in defeat as in vicfory, and his 
indomitable spirit knew no master, even in fate. When 
the war for the Union, with its grand issue of freedom 
for all, came up to swallow all other strifes, Davis was 
equally defiant in his expressions and daring in his 
advance. Even when the honor of' the Republic 
seemed trembling ; when our public policy seemed 
cloudy, and when our armies were held in check at all 
points, his was the voice that hurled defiance at Eng- 
land and France with such grandeur of eloquence that 
three thousand men in one of Philadelphia's largest 
halls rose as one man to echo ^'Amen! " to the senti- 
ment. The cheers of that multitude were not three 
times three, nor nine times nine ; they were ninety 
times ninety — prolonged, fervent, overwhelming ; such 
cheers as thrill along every nerve, and make every 
manly heart beat like a sledge. 
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Whenever I think of Maryland and the rebellion, I 
think of Henry Winter Davis. Of the millions who 
fought for the flag, and of the more than half a mil- 
lion who died that it might float over an undivided free 
people, there was not one who loved his country with 
a holier fervor, or who gave a more unselfish service to 
her cause. He was born to command. No character 
more knightly or less venal ever adorned the pages of 
romance. Suspicious of power, intolerant of vice, and 
inexora,ble in his dealings with tyrants, he reposed the 
confidence of a lover in the masses, counseled the most 
generous forgiveness to the penitent, and disclaimed a 
revenge that was not demanded as a vindication of 
immortal principles. His life is among the resplendent 
proofs of the value of a good example. Maryland 
might have been saved without him ; but that seems 
doubtful enough when we remember how much de- 
pended on his single voice in the winter and spring of 
1861. When the loudest declaimers of Democracy 
were hushed — when those who had prospered under 
the shelter of the Government were either paralyzed 
with fear or preparing to desert — when the rich men 
were hoarding their treasures, and the poor were 
longing for a leader — this man, with his refined tastes, 
his studious habits, his indiflference to popularity, and 
his scorn of the arts of the demagogue, came forth to 
give practical effect to his ideas, and to exhibit to a 
terror-stricken city and a startled country an example 
of moral courage and disinterestedness unparalleled, 
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even in those days without parallel. He had erected 
an altar to freedom in his heart, and he worshipped 
the image of his country with passionate idolatry and 
a religious devotion. Rarely are such priceless gifts 
given to a great movement. Rarely has public life 
been adorned by so many virtues, and never has a pub- 
lic exigency commanded nobler qualities and a more 
chastened patriotism. The intelligence of his sudden 
and unexpected death, coming at a time when his life 
was more than necessary to his State and country ; 
when around his own doors demagogues were hatching 
new treachery, seeking to destroy the fruits of his 
unequalled labors, and to re-establish upon the wrecks 
of his work that haughty conspiracy, supposed to have 
been forever defeated on the battle-field, was a shock 
to the patriotic multitudes, only second to that which 
prostrated them when Abraham Lincoln was assassi- 
nated. It was then that good men realized how much 
they had lost in the death of Henry Winter Davis. It 
was then that we took the measure of his intellectual 
stature, counted over the mighty victories he had 
achieved against prejudice and treason, and sorrow- 
fully remembered the difficulties he had encountered, 
the dangers he had passed, and the franchises he had 
saved. Unhappily, almost at this moment the loyal 
millions began to feel a new solicitude. The shadow 
of another woe projected itself across their pathway ; 
where confidence had lived, distrust began to creep in, 
until at last hearts that were filled with hope were 
made heavy with despair. When Henry Winter Da- 
vis was called away, he was profoundly solicitous for 
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the fate of his country. Dreading the influences that 
surrounded our accidental President, he nevertheless 
discarded the idea that they could mislead him from 
his faith ; yet previous to his final summons he was 
prepared for that calamity which our best eflforts are 
needed to redress. And as we mourn his presence, we 
miss his counsels — as we catch inspiration and courage 
from his example, how gladly would we again follow 
his glorious lead, and respond to his electric com- 
mands ! 



THE END. 
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